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EVEN THE LADIES LIKE TO SAVE HORSEPOWER 








Elbow grease they call it. 

Not without reason, you'll agree, if you’ve ever 
wrestled with a bottle cap your wife couldn’t get 
off, either. 

So that’s another way Aluminum is saving a lot 
of power these days. Maybe you haven’t noticed 
particularly, because the packers have a way of 
covering up their shiny, easy-to-get-off Aluminum 
Seals with brilliant colors. 

The millions and millions of Aluminum Seals 
in common, everyday use tell every user of 
metal some mighty pertinent things about this 
versatile metal. 

It’s in the workability of Aleoa Aluminum that 
the closure makers find the answers to making caps 
that women can get off the bottle easily. They can 


design clever opening principles and details into 
caps, and then devise methods to get them on the 
bottle which would be impossible with other metals. 
The result is an ideal combination of perfect seal- 
ing and easy opening. 

Of course, seals made of Aluminum are naturals 
for use with food products and beverages, drugs 
and cosmetics. This pure metal is never toxic. It’s 
Friendly to Food. It does not rust. 

If you are a production man, or boss one, or 
work for one, you'll appreciate the real meaning 
of workability as a plus to all the other valuable 
things that Alcoa Aluminum offers. What we 
have learned about working Aluminum is. at 
your service. Aluminum Company of America, 
2125 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off 
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A TRAVELING OFFICE! 


A “‘desk”’ set up by the porter <i 
transforms this Pullman Drawing Room into 
your office on wheels. By day, a full length 
sofa is provided. And, at night—if desired—this 
may be made up into a comfortable bed. The 
section, of course, is quickly made into upper 
and lower berths. Complete toilet and lava- 
tory facilities are contained ina 
separate room. 








RAIL AND 


THE COMFORTABLE AND SURE WAY TO GET THERE... WITH ALL THE SPEED THAT'S SAFE! 


Moual! 


A Pullman Room Is Your Private 
Office on Wheels... Where You 
Can Work as You Travel... and 


Travel While You Sleep! 


Many a business man will tell you he 
can do more and better work on a Pull- 
man than he can at his office! 

Aided by complete privacy and quiet, 
you can concentrate on your business 
problems without that unnerving feel- 
ing that the phone is about to ring or 
that someone will come bursting into 
your office. 


And, of course, a Pullman room is far 
more than just an office on wheels. 
When you're finished working, it serves 
as a private lounge, ideal for reading or 
dining. Or—if it’s sleep you crave—try 
to resist the temptation of that soft bed, 
in a room whose cool cleanliness is as- 
sured by air-conditioning! 

Mind you—all this happens while 
you're traveling! And now that more and 
more swift streamliners are in opera- 
tion, it’s possible to cover 500 ied 750 
miles overnight with scarcely the loss 
of a single business hour! 

Moreover, there are no “‘ifs’’ and 
““buts’’ about getting there! It’s a long- 
established fact that rail and Pullman 
offers the most dependable and safest 
all-weather transportation in the world! 


* * * 


Besides the Drawing Room illustrated at 
the left, Roomettes, Duplex Rooms, Bed- 
rooms and Compartments are also available 
on many trains. Expensive? When two or 
more travel together, the Pullman cost is 
often no more than each would pay for a 
lower berth accommodation! For full details 
on the surprisingly low cost of going Pull- 
man, see your ticket agent. 

THe Puttman Company, Cuicaco, ILLrNots 


Board your Pullman and re- 
tire long before it leaves. 
Sleep to a reasonable hour, 
regardless of how early the 
train arrives! In other words, 
enjoy a full night’s sleep— 
even though the actual trip 
may take but 5 or 6 hours! 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET list- 
ing points now served by 
Pullman's overnight sleep- 


ing car service—including 
those of immediate interest 
to you. For free copies of 


‘‘How to Get 9 Hours Sleep 
on a 6 Hour Trip’ write to 
Dept. NB-3, The Pullman 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT FEATURE 


OF THEM ALL... 


is the one that makes you money 
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The cylinders are indi- 
vidually removable and 
replaceable, making the 
engine as good as new. 





All-steel cab, one-piece top, sides, back 
and cowl, welded into complete cab 
frame. Weather-tight, safe, comfortable. 





Hardened exhaust- valve seat in- 
serts retard valve seat burning, and 
the valves seldom need grinding. 






Main and connecting-rod bear- 
ings can be quickly and easily re- 
placed in all International Trucks. 


If you happen to be mechanically inclined, go over 
International design and construction, inch by 
inch, and part by part. Then you'll understand why 
we call Internationals a//-truck trucks. 


International size to fit your requirements exactly. 


And whether you need a sturdy half-ton pickup 
or a powerful six- wheeler, you can always count 
on International stability, service, long life and 


You'll find feature after feature that have given 
Internationals their world-wide reputation. But 
the feature of them all is the one that Interna- 
tionals will put in your cost records —the Jowest- 
cost hauling you have ever known. 

And it’s this unequaled performance-per-dollar 
that sells more heavy-duty Internationals than 
any other three makes combined. 

No matter what your hauling needs may be— 
city or town, farm or cross-country—there’s an 


economy. 

Any International Dealer or Branch will be 
glad to give you the names of International own- 
ers you know in your own community. These 
owners will tell you, first-hand, the kind of per- 
formance they’re getting, and the kind you can 
expect from International Trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCK 
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Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 


Revision of the tax laws is viewed by 
pusiness men as one of the most encourag- 
ing performances contributed by the Con- 
rea. Even though business still feels that 
the new revenue act is no model of perfec- 
tion it is accepted as a welcome relief 
from the burdens and inequalities imposed 
during the past few years. 


lawrence Stafford, a Washington news- 
paper correspondent who specializes in 
public finance and taxation gives a clear 
cut explanation of new provisions in the 
law and tells how they will be applied. 


Paul Graham, head of Graham Brothers, 
a trucking company in Los Angeles op- 
erating about 100 units, found that his 
accident experience and insurance rating 
were far too high in comparison with oth- 
er companies. Two years ago he estab- 
lished a safety system which has resulted 
ina 500 per cent improvement on both 
counts. The system, simple and inexpen- 
sive, is explained in detail with the 
thought that it will be helpful to many 
other firms who are troubled with trans- 
portation accidents. 


Julietta K. Arthur is a free lance writer 
who became curious about goats when she 
heard of the health-giving qualities of 
goat milk. Faced with a lack of relevant 
information, she collected the facts for her 
article by visiting experimental stations, 
breeders and dairies. Her story gives fresh 
point to the recent statement made by Dr. 
Arthur Rodzinski, conductor of the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra, that he is 
ready to invade the New York milk mar- 
ket with goat’s milk at 40 cents a quart. 


Edward S. Cowdrick, familiar to Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS readers as a writer on 
personnel problems, finds that employers 
are becoming seriously concerned over the 
growing strictness of seniority regula- 
lions. He believes they offer a severe 
handicap to ambitious workers as well as 
to younger people in search of employ- 
ment, and makes recommendations for 
meeting the problem 


James McQueeny has a broad back- 
ground as a writer. He was a reporter for 
the Kansas City Star, has contributed to 
humerous magazines, served an advertis- 
Ing agency in an executive job, did radio 
scripts for WGN in Chicago, and was a 
member of the publicity staff for the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair 


Kenneth Adams is field secretar y of the 
Santa Ana California Chamber of Com- 
merce. The business men of his city asked 
the Chamber to forget the usual ‘“‘booster’ 
Phases of chamber work and tackle an 
excessive relief burden right at home. He 
believes that the w: iy to ease the national 
relief load is for other communities to do 
the job at home 
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'M SENDING 
OUR KEY MEN TO 


“When the last Machine Tool Show was 
held in 1935, I let one of our men go over. 
I thought he could look around and bring 
back all the information we would be 
interested in having. The first day of the 
show he called me up long distance. Told 
me I must come over the next day and 
bring three department heads with me. 

“Well, I went over that night, and the 
next day I was on the long distance phone, 
but instead of three men I had six come. 
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It was one of the best things we ever did. 
We had the combined judgment of our 
principal key men in regard to the new 
developments and what we should do to 
profit by them. 

“There will be twice as many of us this 
time. With the show lasting for ten days, we 
can have our key men stay long enough to 
do the thing right. And this year I’m going 
to get a couple of our directors over to the 


show if I have to ‘shanghai’ them to do it.”’ 


YOUR SMARTEST INVESTMENT TODAY...MODERN MACHINE TOOLS 


MACHINE TOOL SHOW - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
OCTOBER 4-13, 1939 


NATIONAL MACHINE 
10525 CARNEGIE AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TOOL BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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THEY ALWAYS 
COME BACK 


HE trainer tosses out the “pug” .. . 

“Fetch,” he says and the “pup” 
holding the “pug” proudly in his mouth, 
comes bounding back . through careful 
training this coming back each time has 
become a habit. Many coal dealers through- 
out the country are developing in their cus- 
tomers the “coming back habit’ by selling 
them Fuel Satisfaction, the unexcelled coals 
mined along the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way. They have found that customers who 
use this coal are invariably the satisfied 
ones . . . repeat customers . .. the kind 
that pay big dividends. 


For advice on making your customers the 
repeat kind or for further information regard- 
ing Fuel Satisfaction, and for assistance in 
the solution of your fuel problems, telephone 
or write the Coal Traffic Department, Roa- 
noke, Va., or any of the Railway’s Coal 
Bureaus located at the following addresses: 





Cause for Encouragement 


CONGRESS adjourned. Biggest ap- 
propriations in peace-time history. 
With state and local spending, this is 
a toll of one-third present day pro- 
duction of all the people. Cause for 
apprehension, gloom, despair. 

But there is, for the first time since 
1933, a ray of hope. Encouragement! 
A heartening of the arteries! Con- 
gress is reasserting itself. It is slow- 
ly, cautiously—with an ear to the 
| ground—resuming its prerogatives. 
Its power over the press, its control of 
appropriations. An independent third 
arm of government, direct representa- 
| tive of the people. After all, this logic- 
ally is the first step on the return trip. 
| Then economy, then a move toward 
budget balance, toward an end of 
deficits. 
| Thoughtful men see through the 
gloom of increased expenditures to a 
‘rising sun. They see the pendulum 
Pause, preparatory to its backward 
\swing. The law of political gravita- 
tion. 
| Great national movements turn 
tremulously, slowly. Congress is cau- 
tious, at the listening post. Back home 
today are your representatives, your 
agents. Are they hearing your voice? 














833 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston: | 


819 Marquette Building, Chicago: 904 Dixie 
Terminal Building, Cincinnati; 1161 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland: 1740 Book 
Building, Detroit; 1105 Reynolds Building, 
Winston-Salem; or any representative of the 
Railway's Freight Traffic Department. 














CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 


Typists are not created equal 


IN THE offices of a large English 
company an exceptionally competent 
secretary had gone the way of her 
sex, married and resigned. Afterward 


it was found that the only way to get 


her work done was to assign two girls 
to it. Seeking to justify this outlay to 
/his superior, Major Urwin, the re- 
| sponsible executive, argued that great 
disparities exist among the individu- 
als in any office—so great that one 
| employee frequently turns out twice 
/as much as another doing the same 
| work alongside her. 

How Major Urwin proved his point 
|is told in a recent bulletin of the 
'American Management Association. 
All the typists in the organization— 
more than 200 of them—were set to 
| test copying of standard matter. In 
| compiling their records a standard 
‘word deduction was made for errors. 


Through the 
EDITOR’S SPECS 


It was found that the low-speed one- 
fourth of the force turned out an 
average net production slightly un- 
der half that for the upper fourth. 

This proves once more—if proof 
were needed—how inefficient and un- 
fair is any system that demands the 
same reward for all who labor at the 
same task. 


Lexicon of neo-Liberalism 


WHEN some historian sits down to 
write the solemn annals of this 
speckled decade he will find it profit- 
able to examine its singular enrich- 
ment of the national vocabulary. True, 
it hasn’t enriched much else. But the 
new lexicon of high sounding words 
and phrases to describe prosaic things 
probably will survive long after other 
monuments to the Reform Era no 
longer stand to plague its defenders. 

Here’s a small sample of a “liberal” 
glossary translated into American 
idioms: 


Social Assets—The memories you treas- 
ure after a gay night out that ends with 
a headache and a flat pocketbook. 

The Acquisitive Instinct—A queer, un- 
social tendency to spend less than one 
earns. Once looked upon as not altogether 
bad. 

Equality of Bargaining Power—Pick 
handles and Labor Board citations 
against logic and balance sheets. 

The Democratic Discipline—Formerly 
the Tyranny of the Mob. 

A Nation in Chains—Figure of speech 
substituting a part for the whole—the 
part being the 80 per cent who use alarm 
clocks. 

The Dispossessed—Those who haven't 
any bank accounts but who would have 
if their “hidden talents” were recognized 
and rewarded. 

Long Range Measures—Something 
which this generation contributes to pos- 
terity—and leaves the bill for posterity to 
pay. Like those gifts wives buy their hus- 
bands. 

The Exploited—Workers “gypped” by 
not being allowed to share their employ- 
ers’ losses for the past nine years. 


For emergencies only 


TEN to one, if you live outside the 
capital, you don’t know what the Na- 
tional Emergency Council is. The 
name seems to imply some sort 
of revolutionary tribunal. But really 
the N.E.C. is what Herr Goebbels 
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Cw. 
A new source of water supply was developed, 
making the 21 year-old cast iron main unneces 
sary. It was inspected and approved for use 
elsewhere, Here you see it being moved across 
town for reinstallation at a new site. 


HIGH SALVAGE value is one of 
the three major economies of cast 
iron pipe, of which many cities 
have taken advantage. The greatest 
saving, justifying cast iron pipe’s 
reputation as Public Tax Saver 
No. 1, results, of course, from long 


life and low maintenance cost. 


{cas GY mon) 


Look for the ““Q-Check” Registered trade mark. Cast 
iron pipe is made in diameters from 114 to 84 inches. 


21 year-old cast iron water main uncovered at 
Springfield, Ill., prior to being taken up, cleaned 
and reinstalled in a new location for a century 
of additional service. A 


"ill 


THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASS'N, T. F. WOLFE, 
RESEARCH ENGINEER, PEOPLES GAS BLDG., CHICAGO 








NATION’S 





1917 1 his is the story 
of an event in 
the life of a cast iron water 
main installed by the City 
of Springtield, Ill.,in 1917. 
It was originally a 24-inch 


force main to bring water 
from the Sangamon River 
five miles away, which 
function it performed sat- 


isfactorily for 21 years, 





1938 Last year they re-laid this old cast 


Iron pipe on its 2ist birthday, saving 
the City $100,000 over the cost of new pipe. Every 
length was in perfect condition for a century or 
more of additional service. 


sT IRON PIPE 


PUBLIC TAX SAVER NO. 1 
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| would call a Ministry of Propaganda. 

“Emergency” is a word to conjure 
with in Washington. Congressman 
| Bruce Barton counted 39 nationa) 
crises in six years that had been go 
labelled by high government officials 
asking for larger appropriations, So 
the name, National Emergency Coun- 
cil, is not without significance. Its job 
of capitalizing emergencies has been 
well done. 

For the purpose of supplying “‘in- 
formation” about the federal Govern- 
ment’s activities, the N.E.C. has spent 
$5,427,000 in its first six years. The 
nature of that “information” which 
it disseminates is well indicated by the 
report that Publicity Director Michel- 
son of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee feels resentful toward N.E.C. 
He is said to regard it as encroaching 
strongly on his preserves. 

This year $265,000 is being spent 
for films. Leading N.E.C. production 
is expected to be a dramatization of 
Paul de Kruif’s “The Fight for Life,” 
a crusading attack on the medical 
profession coupled with a call for 
health insurance and state medicine. 
Between $50,000 and $75,000 will be 
spent on this picture in the effort to 
prepare the country for Senator Wag- 
ner’s health insurance measure, now 
meeting stiff resistance from the 
economy bloc. 

Radio is another medium used by 
the N.E.C. to “educate” the nation. 
All program directors know about its 
electrical transcriptions; it is not con- 
sidered good business for a station to 
disregard them. 


illusions 


MOTORISTS who travel a road near 
Leominster, Mass., have been trying 
to figure out the mystery of a place 
where cars roll up grade and require 
power to climb down hill. Even water 
flows up instead of down. 

We suggest that Chairman Eccles 
of the Federal Reserve Board go to 
Leominster by all means. He might 
discover a way to demonstrate how a 
nation can grow richer by continuing 
indefinitely to spend more than it 
takes in. And if he could take along 
Secretary Wallace another mystery 
of statecraft might be cleared up— 
the new paradox of scarcity that says 
people have only to produce less in 
order to consume more. It’s just pos- 
| sible, of course, that after studying 

this phenomenon they would find, as 
did the Leominster motorists, that 
they’ve been victims of an optical illu- 
sion. But political illusions and hoaxes 
cost a pretty penny. 


Fortunes for all of us 


A FATHER offers a bit of horse sense 
to the youth movement: 
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Don’t let your instructors cause you to 
lose any leep over these “bloated for- 
tunes,” son. I wish we had more of them. 
When one man through wise investments 

aided, we'll grant, by good luck in many 
cases—accumulates a few millions, he 
doesn’t thereby take something from the 
rest of us. Don’t think of him as a Scrooge 
guarding his money bags with a shotgun. 
Remember, in getting his, he has in- 
creased the wealth of the nation Every 
one associated with him prospers. We all 
penefit by the work of every great indus- 


trialist. 

The next time some envious, crack- 
pated, long-eared professor starts preach- 
ing to you about this dreadful maldistri- 
bution of wealth I want you to get on 
your feet and make him prove that the 


Lord plays more favorites in distributing 
wealth than he does in distributing | 
brains } 


Kangaroo court in session 


THE National Labor Relations Board 
is one of those mongrel quasi judicial 
bodies that are neither fish nor flesh. 
It’s much more quasi than judicial. 
Here’s more proof from the record 
in the case of the Christian Board of 
Publications at St. Louis, heard be- 
fore Trial Examiner Peter F. Ward. 
Charles Y. Latimer was the attorney 
for the N.L.R.B. and Francis M. Cur- 
lee one of those who appeared for the 
employer. This passage is from the 
official transcript of the testimony: 


Mr. Latime Whom was your conver- 
sati vith? 

Witne Mr. Henry Gieselman 

Mr. Latime What did Mr. Gieselman 
tell y« 

Witns He ime to my home about 
10 o’clock Friday night... 

Mr. Curlee: Your honor, I object to any 
testimony of t witness as to what Mr. 
Gieselman tol m as hearsa 

Trial Exar é Ward: Objection will 
be Su a | 

Mr. Latimer: Mr. Examiner, if the wit- 
ness is testify to what a man told him, 
that is perfect proper. 

Trial Examings That is hearsay. 

Mr. Latimer If you are going to sus- 
tain that objection I am going to ask you 
and I want this to go into the record 
to rece the hearing until you can get 
the Board on the telephone in Washing- 
ton and ask f instruction regarding 

this 


After considerable wrangling with 
the attorney for the Board, Examiner 
Ward did recess the hearing as the 
attorney had demanded. When it was 
resumed in ten minutes he completely 
reversed his ruling and permitted the 
witness to answer the disputed ques- 
tion. The inference is inescapable that 
during the recess the Examiner had 
been instructed in his “judicial’’ du- 
ties by the Board. 

In a court trial that would be sub- 
ornation or something equally unju- 
dicial. But with N.L.R.B. it has be- 
come standard practice. 


Hallie hears their voices 


THE Federal Theater Project is no 
more. Authorized by Congress in or- 
der that those of the unemployed who 
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TO SAVE LIVES AND FORTUNES 


Donic 72 years devoted solely to safe- 
guarding boilers, engines, turbines and 
generators, 18,000,000 Hartford inspections 
have called for 18,000,000 decisions. Many 
of these decisions have saved lives .. . 
forestalled disastrous breakdowns and 
explosions .. . preserved profits ... 
added years of safe operation to valuable 
installations. 

During the long time Hartford has been 
at this business, it has undertaken noth- 
ing else. All its thoughts and energies 
are devoted to doing one thing extremely 
well. The protectiy e services of this old- 
est of American engineering insurance 


companies are not based on guesswork, 





but on a vast volume of recorded experi- 
ence which has familiarized its engineers 
with the meaning of symptoms which to 
others might have no significance. 

To know, rather than to assume, is the 
watchword of a staff that feels keenly 
their Company’s responsibilities to its 
policyholders. That’s why industry chooses 
Hartford to protect a preponderant part 
of its insured power equipment and to 
shop-inspect 90% of its power boilers 
during fabrication. 

Hartford’s field force, unique home- 
office staff, and feed-water laboratory work 
together as one. Ask your agent or broker 


how they can work for you. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY connecricur 
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Mass transportation means 








OU’VE heard a lot about the mod- 

ern wonders of mass production 
— how it brings down the cost of 
things you buy—how it makes possible 
most of the modern comforts we 
enjoy. 


But did you ever stop to think that 
modern mass production would be 
impossible if there were no mass 
transportation to carry the raw mate- 
rials to the factories and carry the 
products forth to every corner of the 
land? 


The only nation-wide mass transpor- 
tation in America is the railroads, 
with their 240,000 miles of super- 
highways built and maintained by 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


modem transportation 


private enterprise, which link the 
nation together with bands of steel. 


Over these super-highways travel 
some 1,760,000 freight cars — rolling 
up an average total of 13,000 miles 
per car each year. 


These cars, linked together in trains 
and pulled by a single power plant, 
do a mass transportation job which no 
other common carrier could begin to 


handle. 


The railroads do this job for an aver- 
age charge of about one cent for haul- 
ing one ton of freight a mile--a ship- 
ping cost far less than the 
average charge made by 
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from coast to coast and 


= 
- 
border to border, on one 


“GRAND CIRCLE’ RAIL TICKET ~ 


$90 in coaches—$135 in Pullmans (plus 


$45 for 1 or 2 passengers in a lower berth) 
Start from your home town—visit both 
the New_York and the San Francisco 
World's Fairs—and return. Your own 
choice of routes; stopovers anywhere! 

n your ticket agent 


Get the full facts fror 
















any other carrier providing general 
transportation service. 


Isn’t that what you’d call modern 
transportation—transportation able to 
carry all the products that modern 
factories can produce and modern 
farms can raise, and do it so smoothly 
that most people never give it a 


thought? 


When you look at the record of the 
railroads and the job they are doing, 
you can see why government should 
give all “forms of transportation” 


equal treatment and an equal oppor- 


tunity to earn a living. 
















about the greatest travel bargatn 
tin history! : 
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disliked waltzing a shovel might 
tramp the boards and shout Sic 
semper tyrannis, it has been buried 
by the same authority to a doleful 
chorus of out-at-elbows thespians. 
Mrs. Hallie Flanagan, F.T.P. director, 
may now produce revolutionary plays 
with none to say her nay—that is, if 
she can induce enough people to pay 
to see them. If she becomes a private 
producer one show doubtless will be 
her “Can You Hear Their Voices?” 
Here is a sample passage of its Amer- 
icanism : 

Don’t you see, it ain’t Purcell that’s 
wrong. It’s the plan we live under; it’s 
the whole system. Listen! Maybe I think, 
like you, that there’ll come a time when 
there'll be shootin’. But today ain’t the 
time. Maybe there’ll come a time when 
we can stand on our feet like freeman, 
instead of crawlin’ on our bellies askin’ 
for help. But that time ain’t come yet. 
Some of us believe in a time comin’ when 
everybody will have to work and there'll 
be enough work for everybody. Some of 
us believe that the land and the crops 
and the cattle and the factories belong 
to the men that work ’em. But we ain’t 
strong enough yet to take ’em. And that’s 
why some of us think it’s more important 
to work for that time than to shoot up 
a few rich guys now. 


Tobacco in flavors 


WE MET a snuff salesman the other 
day and learned something about his 
product. 

It will be news to most readers that 
snuff sales have increased steadily 
since 1910. The South is the biggest 
consumer, Owing to its large negro 
population, but snuff is used every- 
where, by all sorts of people. You can 
buy it in drug and grocery stores in 
Chevy Chase, Washington’s most ex- 
clusive residential district, and it isn’t 
servants’ trade either. In the Senate 
chamber there are snuff boxes that 
have to be refilled regularly. 

Some of the customers sniff it up 
their nostrils and others roll a pinch 
and hold it in the mouth between gum 
and cheek. The latter is an art, but 
not too hard to learn, we were told. 
Snuff comes in various flavors. You 
may have your choice of raspberry, 
cherry, strawberry and a number of 
others. 

Our salesman friend sells for C. W. 
Helme & Co., who have been in the 
snuff business for 114 years. 


“Round and Round she goes...” 


THE Institute of Public Opinion finds 
that 17 per cent of the population is 
now on relief and another 35 per cent 
would be in five months if they lost 
their jobs. 

The Pacific Science Congress is told 


that low income groups don’t get 
enough calcium; their bread, meat 


and sugar should be “spiked.” 
An Italian in New York brings his 
wife from Italy to place her on relief. 


A friend lent him $700 to make it ap- 
pear to immigration authorities that 
she would not be a pauper, then after 
she was in this country he returned 
the money, they became paupers 
again and both went on relief. 

Former Governor Stokes of New 
Jersey, although in financial difficul- 
ties, declines a $2,500 pension voted 
him by the State Senate. 

C.C.C. boys in a Nebraska town 
flock to beauty parlors for permanent 
waves. 

A New Jersey contractor bidding on 
a storm sewer job set a price of 
$33,765 if he did it alone, providing 
his own help, or $66,478 if he were 
given the help of W.P.A. labor. 


Now it’s half the nation 


SECRETARY Wallace recently in- 
vited 50 women—half rural, half ur- 
ban—to come to Washington and tell 
him some more things that are wrong 
with the country. What they said is 
reported in Consumer’s Guide, one of 
the government propaganda journals 
protecting the customer from the 
short-weight, short-change, poison- 
selling retailers. 

One of the ladies (anonymous, of 
course) described how “shabby” the 
country looks from a car window trav- | 
elling from St. Louis to Washington. | 
Another said the people in Georgia | 
are eating pepper grass “as their only | 
substitute for vegetables and fruits.” | 
Then an expert in the Department | 
told the women something they didn’t 
know—that “half the population now 
have diets which will not furnish a 
satisfactory level of living.”’ The ‘“‘one- 
third of the nation” gloom dispensers | 
really ought to get together with the 
“one-half the nation” boys. 





The right not to work 


FOR 300 years that homely rule of | 
life promulgated by John Smith of | 
Jamestown has stood unchallenged in | 
principle if not always in practice: | 


He who will not work shall not eat. 


Now, from New Jersey is proclaim- 
ed a new principle that modernizes | 
old John Smith. An unemployed plas- 
terer who had been receiving relief 
for five years without any strings to 
it was cut off by the local relief direc- 
tor when he failed to come in and take 
a job after having been notified re- 
peatedly to do so. He filed a complaint 
in criminal court alleging that the re- 
lief director was trying to force him 
into involuntary servitude in clear 
contravention of his constitutional 
rights. He maintained he had a right 
to relief and no one had the right to 


make him work for it. That would be | 


slavery, he said, and slavery was abol- 
ished by the 13th Amendment. 


It pays to know your Constitution. | 
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Can Help You 


Use it for New Products... 
to Improve Old Products 


@ Consider the use of KIMPAK* for 
that new product you are planning or 
to add new advantages to your present 
product. 

This pure cellulose fibre product, 
which foremost manufacturers have, 
for years, been using as a packing ma- 
terial, has many unique properties. 
KIMPAK has a high degree of absor- 
bency and porosity to fluids, gas or air; 
low density; laminated structure; flexi- 
bility; chemical resistance; ability to 
absorb sound and retard heat. Because 
of these numerous qualities KIMPAK is 
adaptable for use with other materials. 

Like other manufacturers, you may 
find it profitable to learn more about 
KIMPAK. For a free portfolio of sam- 
ples mail the coupon below today. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. & Foreign Countries 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Sales Offices: 8S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
122 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
510 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES 





FREE! 


PORTFOLIO 
OF SAMPLES 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION _ 
Neenah, Wisconsin NB-9 

Address nearest sales office listed above: 
Please send us the 1939 Portfolioof KIMPAK. 
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4: Living up to the Greatest Name in Rubber 








F all the new uses of rubber 
none, perhaps, is destined to 

have more far-reaching economic and 
social importance than the pneumatic 
farm implement tire. First pioneered 
by Goodyear eight years ago, its ad- 
vantages have proved so signal that 
today 75% of all new tractors and a 
substantial percentage of all wheeled 
farm implements are being equipped 
with rubber. To say it is revolution- 
izing farming is putting it mildly— 
even in India and Java primitive 


oxcarts are now being drawn on 


Goodyear implement tires! 


GOODYEAR EXPERIMENTAL FARM, Litchfield Park, 


Arizona — over 30,000 acres of wheat, cotton, 
oats, alfalfa, citrus, corn, cattle and sheep lands 


where Goodyear agricultural rubber products are 
developed and perfected in actual farm service. 


Why? Because any farm implement 
does more and faster work on rubber. 
With a fast-rolling Goodyear-tired 
tractor the same acreage can be 
worked in 25% to 50% less time than 
on hard-riding steel wheels—with less 
wear and tear to both driver and 
machinery—with less power expense. 
These time-labor-money savings de- 
crease crop costs; increase net earn- 
ings; eliminate hours of drudgery; 
give the farmer a more abundant life. 
By such contributions to the common 
welfare Goodyear enhances its stature 


as the greatest name in rubber. 











1839 - THE CENTENNIAL OF RUBBER - 1939 


Great beyond all other names in rub- 
ber is that of Charles Goodyear—dis- 
coverer just a century ago of the 
process of vulcanization that made 
rubber usable to mankind. To honor 
him The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company was named long after his 
death; from his lifelong effort to ex- 
tend rubber’s utility it takes inspira- 
tion and seeks by serviceability to 


deserve bis name. 
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The Bureaucrat Becomes Dictocrat 


= comes a round-about official admission 
of a condition we have described in these columns 
during the past decade, a condition at once 
sapping the freedom of the individual citizen 
and destroying business enterprise, which is so 
sorely needed. 

The admission comes from Senator Logan, of 
Kentucky, and Congressman Walter, of Penn- 
sylvania—ironically enough, from men who 
helped by their votes to bring about the situa- 
tion they now recognize and hope to alleviate, 
not by repeal, but by another layer of legislation. 

The Logan-Walter bill is most significant. 
It proposes to give a citizen the opportunity to 
present his case to the courts, to have a trial by 
a jury of his peers. It offers a free man relief from 
the dictocrat (in a bureau, board or commission) 
who has deprived him of his freedom or his 
property. 

The dictocrat is a natural development of the 
bureaucrat. The earlier bureaus of the federal 
Government did foolish and wasteful things. 
They “researched” and_ printed millions of 
pamphlets on “The Love Life of the Bull Frog,” 
and ‘“‘How to Pin Diapers on the Baby.” But 
these were harmless extravagances; they were 
not invested with the power to legislate, to judge, 
and to deny judicial appeal. That development 
has come in the past ten years with terrifying 
rapidity, with more than 50 executive agencies, 
employing tens of thousands of men and women, 
now exercising the powers of autocracy. The 
bureaucrat has become dictocrat. 

From a thousand examples of this alien prac- 
tice, new to America, but very, very old in 
Europe, the case of Mr. Andrews, wage-hour 
executive agent of Congress, is typical. He an- 
nounces that he has changed his mind and that 
employees receiving $200 a month or more are 
no longer exempt from the Act. Here is a power 
given to one man, not elected, to compel citizens 
to work as he prescribes, to single out an in- 
dividual or a group for punitive or favorable 
treatment. His whim or caprice may rule today, 
tomorrow he may be rewarding friends. 


In this case there is not need of conjecture. 
Mr. Andrews slips in an admission that he is 
rewarding the labor union because “‘it has done 
such a swell job in helping me fight my battles.” 

A similar example of this departure from a 
government by written law and to a government 
by men is the Labor Department’s instruction 
to federal employment agencies—public, tax- 
supported agencies—not to fill positions for those 
employers against whom there is a grievance 
pending, even though the grievance may be out- 
side his plant, such as a jurisdictional dispute. 

No business today, from steel maker to peanut 
vendor, has written sailing orders. 

The law of the land is found not on statute 
books, but in the brief cases of a hundred 
thousand dictocrats. 

The Logan-Walter bill confesses the disease 
but, instead of a prescription to eliminate the 
causes, simply adds another layer of law, shame- 
fully admitting that a citizen today in this erst- 
while land of the free, must, by a new law, be 
given the protection of the courts. A doubtful 
protection, indeed, when it is recalled that court 
reviews of the Wagner Labor Board’s decisions 
have cost the citizen who appealed an average 
of $26,000, and the sorry spectacle of re-enacting 
the trial by jury guarantee in the Bill of Rights. 

Much can be said, and should be said, of the 
loss of personal freedom. But here we shall em- 
phasize the point again, that one of the chief 
obstacles to a resumption of business enterprise 
is this new and un-American method of making 
the laws under which a business can carry on. 

No matter how carefully a manager may sweat 
out an operating budget there is always a specter 
at his desk, the specter of a new rule that may 
wreck it completely. No skill, no vision can meet 
the additional risk of a ruling reversed overnight 
when a friendly group does “‘a swell job in fight- 
ing my battles.” 
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~_ America thrills 


to the Auto Shows 





Moore than mere tools 
and machinery are needed 
to supply the annual thrill provided by 


America’s automotive industry. 


It takes men with imagination and deter- 
mination; men with the enterprise to for- 
get their past laurels and aspire to still 
further achievement. 


Collins & Aikman Corporation is proud 
of the part it is privileged to play in this 
constant enlargement of car values. Over 
the period of the past 15 years, the for- 
ward strides made in upholstery fabrics 
for car interiors have truly matched those 


of the industry itself. 


And, for 1940, a new fabric has been 
developed; a fabric unique in the lux- 
ury, the comfort and the durability it 
provides. 


The name of this new fabric is canda 
cloth—and it’s the direct result-of hun- 


* * 


AIKMAN CORPORATIO 


200 Madison Avenue, New York City 


1) lei f 





dreds of thousands of dol- 
lars spent for research to 


develop the ideal automobile upholstery. 


Canda cloth combines all the luxury, dur- 
ability, and cleanability of velvets, with 


the smoothness of flat fabrics. 


Its lustrous, soft surface is easy to move 
about on. Instead of the usual humdrum 
colors, canda cloth comes in a variety of 
fresh, new shades whose beauty is further 
enhanced by distinctive stripe and pattern 
designs. And, the porous backing of canda 
cloth allows free passage of air through 
seat cushions — which provides a cooler, 


far more comfortable ride. 


You'll find canda cloth in many of the 





smart 1940 cars — at no extra cost. Not 
only will its luxury and comfort add to 
your new-car pride - but its ability to 
take long wear and repeated cleanings 
will boost your car’s resale value at trade- 


in time! 


* * 
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@ SEPTEMBER 1939 


Congress provided the 
beginning of a new base 
for tax laws 





Taxpayers Get a Break 


By LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


THE 1939 Revenue Act is notice to 


From a united effort of 
outstanding congressional 
and administration leaders, 
business received recently 
the largest measure of tax 
relief in seven years—and 
the promise of more. 

Just at the turn of the 
new government fiscal year, the Rev- 
enue Act of 1939, which provides this 
relief, was put on the statute books. 

The new Act is designed to help 
break the vicious circle: deficit spend- 
ing, subsistence wages for reliefers, 
insecurity for business men as well 
as for workmen, consequent restrict- 
ed industrial activity, and more spend- 


this set of conditions. 
As far as it went, Congress did a 


business men that Congress views the 
tax burden as an important obstacle 


to national recovery 


good job of modifying tax laws to 
meet the actual conditions under 
which business revenues are earned, 
and whereby a base is provided for 
taxation. On the Hill and in Treasury 
circles, however, it is admitted that 
only a part of the job has been done. 
This holds forth a promise that more 
may be expected in the direction of 
adapting the revenue laws to estab- 
lished principles of tax legislation and 
toward abandoning purely theoretical 


programs adopted for social 
and economic experimenta- 
tion. 

Congress has _ provided 
that the last vestiges of the 
undistributed profits tax 
will pass on unmourned at 
the end of this calendar year 
when it expires by statute. It inflicts 
a penalty of 2'% per cent upon the in- 
come which corporations, because of 
financial prudence or other considera- 
tions, do not distribute as dividends. 

In place of this provision, the new 
act levies a flat corporation tax of 18 
per cent, except on concerns with in- 
comes of $25,000 a year or less, which 
pay lower rates. This 18 per cent tax 
was made uniform as to most kinds 
of business. A “notch” provision was 
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inserted so that concerns just barely 
hurdling the $25,000 tax bracket 
would not become subject to a sharp 
upward jump in their rate as a result. 

Among the principal constructive 
changes which have brought the tax 
law more nearly in line with business 
accounting practice, are the provi- 
sions according a fairer treatment to 
business losses. For the past few 
years, the tax laws have discriminat- 
ed in effect against corporations with 
widely fluctuating incomes and have 
favored concerns with stable incomes. 

For example, a company might 
lose $200,000 in one year, $100,000 
in the second, and in the third, earn 
$600,000. Its annual average income 
for the three-year period was $100,- 
000 yet, under the previous law, it 
paid income taxes on $600,000. A cor- 
poration making $100,000 in each of 
the three years, on the other hand, 
paid taxes on only $300,000. 

Under the new law, net operating 
losses may be carried forward two 
years. The arbitrary limitation of 
$2,000 upon deductible capital losses 
was removed, and apparently corpor- 
ations may deduct long-term capital 
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losses (those resulting from the dis- 
position of assets held longer than 
18 months) in the same way as or- 
dinary losses. Short-term capital 
losses—losses from the sale of capi- 
tal assets held for less than 18 
months—may be offset against cor- 
responding gains in this category. If 
short term losses exceed such gains, 
the losses may be carried forward to 
offset similar gains the next year. 


Most business is helped 


THESE provisions are perhaps the 
most important concession made to 
business in the Revenue Act. Corpora- 
tions of all types will benefit, but the 
advantages will be most apparent in 
the durable goods industries where, 
it is generally agreed, recovery has 
been slowest. 

Tax treatment of inventories like- 
wise has been brought into close har- 
mony with modern accounting prac- 
tices through the adoption of the 
“last in, first out” rule for the valua- 
tion of corporate inventories to deter- 
mine gains or losses when computing 
taxable income, 
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This rule, which is very nearly 
standard business accounting prac. 
tice, is simply business common senge, 
It works this way: A manufacturing 
corporation starts the year with a 
raw material inventory of $1,000,000, 
It expects to use up—and replace— 
this entire stock of raw materials in 
the course of the coming year. Mar. 
ket prices go up, and it costs $1,200,- 
000 to replace the inventory. So the 
corporation figures its selling prices 
on the basis of the increased costs of 
raw materials and, at the end of the 
year, its inventory still shows a book 
value of only $1,000,000. That is, the 
last goods into the inventory—those 
bought at higher market prices—were 
the first out, and on the books were 
charged to the use of current manv- 
facturing operations and there was 
no extra profit due to price fluctua- 
tions. 

But up to now the tax collector— 
except for a limited number of con- 
cerns—has said, “first in, first out.” 
That is, the company began the year 
with $1,000,000 inventory of raw ma- 
terials and ended it with an inventory 

(Continued on page 76) 








The Government’s present tax policy of “Heads I win, tails you lose” does 


not encourage business to spend or promote new activities 























| Bug-a-boo 


By PAUL GRAHAM 





Our insurance record presented a 
sorry picture in the spring of 1937. Un- 
lerwriters threw in the sponge and 
gave up. They wanted no more of us. 
In the previous year for every dollar 
paid in premiums, covering 100 trans- 
portation units as they roared 3,000,- 
000 miles along the highways of South- 
em California, the insurance company 
paid out $2.65. And their losses were 
mounting. 

Not one company in Los Angeles 
would offer a policy except at far- 
above-manual rates. 

“Your truck drivers,” they declared 
what seemed a rehearsed 
‘Must enjoy smacking folks.” 

Too-frequent accidents justified their 
attitude, 

About that time one of our drivers 
Was involved in a crash which, investi- 
bation developed, was largely his own 
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chorus, 





A driver’s written report must check with the trip re- 
corder. Time out is permitted—speeding, never 


'* 


How We Beat the Accident ae “ 
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Setting the trip me- 
ter on the dash 


fault. I talked with him, and decided, 
after a brief study of his attitude, to 
keep him on the job, thinking habit bred 
by years of pushing trucks through 
heavy traffic would carry him along 
safely. The very next day he hit a car 
and killed two persons. 

His was the last case of the kind to 
be faced by our company. 

I knew he and some of the other driv- 
ers were hazardous risks, and resolved 
somehow to find a solution for the acci- 
dents which had virtually outlawed us 
among insurance companies. A simple 
statement tells dramatically of our suc- 
cess: 


This year, instead of reporting a loss 
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William C. Cook, company official, pins 
the silver medal on a driver whose record 
shows two years without an accident 


ANDREW BOONE 


ratio of 265 per cent, the figure has been 
cut to eight—33 times less than that writ- 
ten into the books only two years ago. 


Greater efficiency is, of course, the 
obvious and true answer. But the 
phrase covers a variety of approaches, 
the sum of which astounds us no less 
than our competitors. Merit badges, 
dinners, kangaroo court, mechanical 
trip recorders, physical examinations 
and man-to-man discussions with our 
Motor Transportation Operators— 
those have turned the trick. 

Of course, we continued to find insur- 
ance coverage. After wearing out the 
welcome mat at nearby agencies, we 
found, 400 miles distant in San Fran- 
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cisco, an agent who somewhat reluc- 
tantly wrote a policy covering every 
unit of our rolling stock, including lia- 
bility up to $300,000 for a single acci- 
dent, at manual rates. But: 

“We want you to set aside $3,000 for 
a safety program,” patiently explained 
W. A. Barnes, their transportation en- 
gineer, “and we'll schedule monthly 
safety meetings until the accidents drop 
off.” 

One evening in May, 1937, company 
officials gathered with 100 drivers 
around the banquet table. Barnes arose 
to talk on the subject of, “Public Opin- 
ion and the Truck Driver’s Responsi- 
bility.”” Most of the drivers remember 
this phrase: 

Politeness and courtesy to the motoring 
public are more important than truck prof- 
its and company profits. Any time you fel- 
lows can prevent an accident but fail to 


prevent that accident—you are responsible 
no matter who had the right of way. 


There was something else I remem- 
ber. He addressed them as ‘Motor 
Transportation Operators.” From that 
day on, we have never carried a “truck 
driver” on our pay rolls. You will ap- 
preciate this psychological uplift as I 
get along with my story. 

The germ of a program destined to 
succeed far beyond our dreams was 
born that night. Only two accidents 


* 


Accident causes are determined, 
future mishaps avoided by discus- 
sing collisions in the company’s 
“kangaroo court” 


Driver Herman Kroner 
reports a puncture, most 
serious accident to this 
unit in 310,000 miles 
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were reported in June, and the total 
was zero for July. So rapidly did our 
accident record improve that in the 
next year we held these safety banquets 
every other month, imposing no for- 
mality on the men other than a talk on 
safety by a judge, a state official or 
some one else able to give a few authori- 
tative pointers. Now we call the men to 
dinner every 90 days. 


A continuing program is needed 


WHAT we have done, any fleet opera- 
tor can repeat. But don’t expect free 
food, a change in designation and a few 
speeches to do the job. These repre- 
sented only our beginning. 

Shortly after that first banquet, we 
awoke to another idea. If an operator 
can get through the year without an 
accident due to his own negligence, he 
deserves special recognition. We de- 
signed special identification cards, lapel 
pins and badges. One year, bronze; two 
years, silver; three years, gold. Most of 
the drivers won the bronze badge, near- 
ly all this group now wear the silver 
badge, and next spring we expect all 
but a few to come up for the gold. Each 
year thereafter, perfect records will be 
rewarded with various stones imbedded 
in their badges until ten years of acci- 
dent-free service wins a diamond. 


















I think we meet the truck Operators 
more than half way in reducing theip 
accident experience by working out 
schedules carefully. Before undertak. 
ing a hauling contract, the transportg 
tion superintendent checks the route by 
driving a loaded truck from plant to 
job and back again, through average 
traffic. If he checks 1.6 hours, we knoy 
the driver is speeding somewhere alons 
the line when his time ticket records 
1.4; or he’s loitering at 1.8 hours, 

In the cab of each truck we hay 
placed a time-recording device, consist. 
ing essentially of a clock and graph 
This instrument records driving time jy 
tenths of an hour, and indicates clogely 
speed as well. When installing them 
we explained carefully to all whog 
written records were to be checked by 
these mechanical tell-tales: : 

We will give you a reasonable time for 
every trip, and insist that you drive neither 
faster nor slower on the average. We e& 
pect you to make normal stops for coffe 
and cigarettes, but when time is lost, leaye 
it lost. Do not speed up between stops. It 
is our plan not so much to check up op 
you, but to gather other necessary infor. 
mation, as loading, unloading and trip 
time, speed between stops and mechanical 
and traffic delays. Each of these items you 
will note on your pencil records. Upon one 
point we absolutely insist: truth on your 
written record. A lie will bring instant dis. 
missal. 


Occasionally, though not often, a 
driver’s graph will show one or two uw. 
scheduled stops with too-brief driving 
time between known points. We know 
then he’s been driving like hell to cateh 
up with his schedule. Speed, we know 
from experience, breeds accidents. Usu- 
ally a conversation will bring the driver 
around to a reasonable point of view. 

Trip meters do not serve as stod 
pigeons. This point I emphasize. We 
have no desire to catch employees in 
lies. Yet, with this mechanical check 
riding the cab, the driver knows he 
must find a good excuse for lost time, 
And men generally do not like to make 

(Continued on page 65) 
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My NAME isn’t signed to 
this article. The editor has 
promised that he will never 
disclose my identity. If it 
were known, the _ several 
thousand members of the 
trade association of which I 
am secretary would be howling for my 
blood. And they’d probably get it, too! 
But sometimes I feel that a frank dis- 
cussion of what I believe to be a most 
important business and industrial topic 
would be worth risking a job for. 

Who is a chiseler? I find today that 
business after business, industry after 
industry, is blaming all its troubles on 
what it is pleased to call the chiseler. 
Without exception, certain units in 


‘| Various businesses are seeking relief 


from this hazard. Mostly it appears 
that the relief they demand can be 
obtained only by legislation. 

“Put the chiselers out of business!” 
they demand. 

As a result, the word “chiseler’” has 
become a first class epithet, dignified 
by use in the highest places. 

Who is this chiseler? What consti- 
tutes chiseling ? There was a time when 
I, too, held the so-called chiseler in high 
contempt, believed him to be a menace 
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mint we've all been shooting at? Maybe he’s 
crazy. Or maybe he’s not. Perhaps you’ve 


been a chiseler all along and didn’t know it 


and subscribed to the common and pop- 
ular belief that his operations were 
vicious. 

That was when I took the other fel- 
low’s word for it. Within the past year, 
in my own particular field, I have made 
it my business to know the individual 
and the conditions under which he op- 
erates. As a result, I have reversed the 
field. 


Two views of chiseling 


AS A rule—and this appears to be 
true in dozens of businesses and indus- 
tries—the epithet, “chiseler,” is hurled 
only by competitors and applied to a 
fellow business man or _ industrial 
leader. Strangely enough, the public, 
the ultimate consumer, the lady and 
gentleman who pay the bill, regard the 
alleged chiseler as a public benefactor. 

Let’s be honest about this matter. A 
chiseler, I find, is so called when he is 
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Hurrah for the Chiseler! 


WHAT'S this? Somebody praising the var- 


able to sell cheaper than a 
competitor. Why is he able to 
sell cheaper? How does he 
stay in business? Has he any 
commercial morals or any 
idealism? Is he a wife-beat- 
er? Is he a bad citizen and 
should his activities be curbed? 

Frankly, I think he is a useful mem- 
ber of society. Consider the typical 
hero of American business and indus- 
try; isn’t he the gent who made a bet- 
ter mousetrap? I’ll bet that, when that 
mousetrap was invented, all other 
mousetrap manufacturers passed reso- 
lutions and sent indignant delegations 
to state legislatures saying that the 
scoundrel was a chiseler, taking an un- 
fair advantage of the entire mousetrap 
industry and that a law oughta be 
passed declaring the better mousetrap 
illegal. 

Go into any commodity field. Who is 
the chiseler there? The company mak- 
ing a better product and selling it 
cheaper! Entirely too often those who 
apply the epithet so frequently and un- 
fairly are doing it to cloak their own 
inefficiency, their own lack of enter- 
prise. Their own business is being ruined. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Hair, used for mattresses and horse 
collars, is a goat dairy by-product 


Wan the Sultan of Turkey gave his 
friend, the American Ambassador, a few 
prize Angora goats exactly 90 years ago, 
it is hardly likely that he foresaw the 
raising of goats as a major industry in 
this country. Yet, from that negligible 
beginning, has grown a national business 
which, in 1938, produced nearly 17,000,- 
000 pounds of mohair clipped from the de- 
scendants of those famous Turkish goats. 

Because of the demand for mohair 
fabric for automobile upholstery, the state 
of Texas alone produced in a single year 
approximately 14,000,000 pounds of this 
material. 

But ft is the Angora’s European cousin, 
the milch goat, which has crowded to the 
foreground in the past few years. Com- 
mercial production of goat milk is one of 
the world’s oldest agricultural industries 
but, until 25 years ago, it was all but un- 
known in America. In the past ten years 
it has taken a spurt, particularly attract- 
ing the attention of the small investor, 
and the farmer with either limited space 
or limited funds. 

Ray Shaw, postgraduate student at 
Downey Union High School in California, 
needed money to see himself through 
school. Eighteen months ago he bought 
three milch goats after conferring with 
several doctors who were willing to recom- 
mend the milk to their patients because 
of its speeial properties. Now he has 33 
goats, fine barns, a modern milk house 
with cooling system, yards and runs. 

One of the three goat dairies now offer- 
ing milk to New York City residents was 
started as a hobby by Freeman Prasse, 
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Although a cow gives about eight times as much milk as a goat, six 
or seven goats can be kept at the same cost and trouble as one cow 
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Goat barns need not be elaborate but they must be kept scrupulously 
clean and dry. Goats are finicky in their eating 
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1Funny Page, Onto the Farm 


By JULIETTA K. ARTHUR 





THE GOAT—long the butt of 
‘humorists—is teaching Amer- 
ans what Europe has long 
known: it is a helpful partner 


forthose with limited capital 


truck farmer of Staten Island. His dairy, 
somprising 15 Nubian milch goats, has 
teen certified by the New York County 
Medical Milk Commission. Assisted only 
by his mother, Mr. Prasse now markets 
his milk—at 30 cents a pint—through 
dairy distributors. In a space hardly 
larger than a good-sized city lot, he is 
demonstrating what can be done in goat- 
faising on the outskirts of a big city. 
Mrs. Carl Sandbi urg, wife of the Ameri- 
tan poet, has one of the finest goat farms 
inthe country at Harbert, Mich. Her prize 
goats are shown at fairs throughout the 








EWING GALLOWAY 


VIDE Wor. United States and she collaborated ~ h Although new in the United States, goat-dairying is one of the oldest 
. Beeeeversity of Missouri in research industries in many countries where scenes like this are common 
, signed to raise standards among goat- 

breeders. 


Goat-raising is increasing 


HERE are three typical examples of what 
ls happening all over America today. In 
Some sections, goats are helping to cut 
the cost of living by replacing cows on 
small farms and suburban lots because 
they are cheaper to maintain. Even if 
goats were not less expensive to handle, 
their milk would still be in demand. Many 
physicians claim that goat milk possesses 
Special nutritional values, particularly for 
infants and persons suffering from diges- 
live disorders, where cow’s milk cannot 
be used with success. 

Enthusiasts claim that the raising of 
blue-blooded goats is one of the fastest 
growing businesses in the country, enroll- 
ing thousands in “capriculture,” and sup- 
porting three national organizations (the 
latest formed in 1935) and three m maga- 
Zines wholly devoted to goat news. 

Although the industry is still small as 
fompared with the great cow-dairy indus- . 
try, commercial production of goat milk g ; ; / . rs : ; _ 
is no longer an experiment. According to Goat milk raises little cream, is whiter, tastes much like cow’s milk. 


Prof. J. C. Marquardt of the New York Special properties make it valuable as food for invalids and children 
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State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
about 5,000,000 quarts of goats’ milk 
are being consumed daily in the United 
States, representing about 5,000,000 
milch goats, exclusive of bucks and 
kids. It is estimated that the annual 
retail value of goats’ milk is more than 
$250,000,000, and growing yearly. 

The interest in this re-born old in- 
dustry can be gauged by the fact that 
the New York Breeders’ Association, 
which in 1934 started with 100 mem- 
bers, now has five affiliated associa- 
tions, with about 700 members. And 
at a meeting of the Certified Milk Pro- 
ducers Association of America recent- 
ly, a member of the Kings County Med- 
ical Commission reported that the use 
of goat milk in New York City had 
grown from virtually zero three years 
ago to about 1,500 pints a day. 

If when you think “goat” you are 
reminded of that favorite stand-by of 
jokesmiths—the tin-can eating, alley 
variety, malodorous, bad-tempered and 
dirty—then you’ve never heard of the 
aristocrats of the industry, such as 
those on A. F. A. Konig’s Milkdale 
Farm at Newtown, Conn. In 1937, 800 
visitors from 23 states viewed his model! 
goat dairy. Barns are immaculate, an- 
imals are given blood tests for disease, 
milk is checked regularly for sediment 
and bacteria, workers get medical 
weekly examinations, all 
utensils are sterilized, 
and each goat’s udder is 
washed with germicide 
before every milking. 

Miles away from the 
cartoonists’ “common,” 
ugly, long-horned crea- 
ture, are the four chief 
milk - producing breeds, 
the Nubian, Alpine, Sa- 
anen, and Toggenburg, 
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all importations. There is no best breed 
of dairy goats. Well-bred individuals 
of each of the four leading breeds will 
produce considerable quantities of 
milk, although the highest official test 
on record in the United States was 
made by a Saanen doe that produced 
4,161.7 pounds of milk in nine months 
and ten days, an average of 6.9 quarts 
a day. 


A new variety sought 


EXPERIMENTS now under way are 
expected to lead to the development of 
a goat that will be both a wool and milk 
producer. So far the Angora has proved 
almost worthless as a milker, while 
the milch breeds have not been good 
wool-bearers. 

The “common” or American variety 
will rarely be found in dairies. How- 
ever, both the Government Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry and the New Mex- 
ico Agricultural Experiment Station 
have experimented with grading up 
common does with pure-bred bucks of 
milk breeds, and at the New Mexico 
Station the milk production increased 
in one instance from 522 pounds for a 
native doe to 1,060 pounds for a de- 
scendant of a native doe that had a 
pure-bred Toggenburg sire. 

Good grade does can be bought from 























Many goat farms start on a 
shoe string but novices are 
warned that profits depend on 
proper equipment and work 





$35 to $75; pure-bred does sel] from 
$100 to $300, and pure-bred doe kids 
from $50 to $100, buck kids from $35 
to $75. The Department of Agricultyy 
reports that feed costs at its exper}. 
mental station at Beltsville, Md., Were 
between $10 and $15 a year, but the 
average for the private dairy is more 
likely to be ten cents a day. Some oats 
produce as little as a quart a day, the 
average is two. Good milkers can pro- 
duce three quarts—prize-winners ¢op. 
siderably more. 

Prices vary, depending on the local 
market and the demand, which at pres. 
ent, unlike the sale of cows’ milk, js 
largely a matter of development by the 
individual goat-dairy man. The poor. 
est quality of milk sells occasionally ag 
low as 15 cents a quart, while the best 
brings as high as 60 cents—the current 
retail rate in New York City. 

The American Milk Goat Record As. 
sociation, oldest in the field, which now 
has 58,582 registered animals on its 
rolls, says that novices of limite 
means may start with a first-class buck 
and a few choice does, or even use the 
services of a buck at a near-by stud to 
reduce the initial expense. They report 
a rapidly growing demand for the high. 
ly-improved American stock for export, 
particularly to South America. Goat. 
breeders have, from the beginning, 
generally been in a favorable position, 
because good stock for foundation 
herds is rare, and foreign importations 
have been greatly curbed by entry reg. 
ulations. 

Goat-breeders have one advantage 
over the cow dairy-men in that usually 
goats are born in pairs. Triplets are 
rare, and quadruplets something to 
land the lucky goat-owner in the local 
newspaper. However, last year a priz 
goat belonging to J. L. McFall of St. 
Louis produced a set of quintuplets 
which caused almost as much excite 
ment as the birth of the famed Dionne 
babies. 

The first question any new-comer to 
the industry asks is ‘What will be my 
profits ?” 

Mearle Rhinesmith, owner of the 
Yokelawn Goat Dairy at Wanaque, 
N. J., says, “The profit from a well-mat- 
aged, well-bred dairy goat is probably 
greater than from any other animal.’ 
Mr. Rhinesmith ought to know. He 
owns Chrystal Helen, world record 
Toggenburg. She produced $953 worth 
of milk by the time she was three years 
and seven months old. 

However, Mr. Rhinesmith, in com 
mon with all goat-breeders, views with 
alarm the sudden rush of amateurs who 
think all that is needed to earn a quick 
fortune are a few $5 goats, a brusl 
patch, a tumble-down shed, and a hané 
ful of oats a day. 

The average beginner buys any kind 
of stock which has been well-adver 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The Riddle of Employee Seniority 


By EDWARD S. 


PROBLEM of older workers 
puzzles employers who favor 


service recognition, but worry 


about training of new men 


N present day dealings between man- 
agement and labor, one subject is 
monopolizing a growing amount of time 
and attention, often causing more 
grievances and more arguments than 
arise over Wages, hours, or union rec- 
ognition. That subject is seniority. 
Workers and their representatives 
show increasing concern over the selec- 
tion of employees for layoff, rehiring, 
and promotion, and the relation be- 
tween this selection and length of 
service. Employers experience growing 
dificulty in making adjustments in 
working forces by any method that 
does not grant complete recognition 
to the supposed rights of senior em- 
ployees. Many union contracts prescribe 
strict formulas for effectuating the 
seniority principle. Many employers 
voluntarily make similar regulations 
without union pressure. 


In the language of the workshop, 


seniority is the term used for any 
atrangement under which length of 


service is considered when employees 
are laid off or promoted. In its simplest 
form it means that, in every case, the 
workers longest in service will be the 
first to be promoted and the last to be 
laid off. Often, however, seniority is 
modified by other elements such as 
eficiency, citizenship, or number of de- 
pendents. Application of seniority may 
be limited to a single shop or a single 
geographical area. It may be plant 
wide or company wide. Formal agree- 
ments relating to seniority apply main- 
ly to the rank and file of workers and 
rarely limit the employer in selecting 
men for promotion to supervisory or 
executive positions. 

Tacitly, however, the same principle 
often is used throughout the business 
organization, with a more or less clearly 
defined sequence of promotion, all the 
Way up to the presidency or the chair- 
manship of the board. 
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The young and the elder- 
ly both compete with the 
middle aged under severe 
handicaps 


Recognition of seniority is nothing 
new. To a greater or less extent it has 
prevailed in industry as far back as we 
have any records. Moreover, it has not 
been limited to private employment. 
Seniority has been a potent factor in 
government service, in armies and 
navies, in schools and churches, and in 
the assignment of committee posts in 
Congress. Employers’ industrial rela- 
tions plans—pensions, insurance, profit 
sharing and the like—often have given 
distinct preference to employees of 
long service. Why, then, has the sub- 
ject come to the front so persistently 
in the past few years? 





Seniority in railroads 


IN American industry, seniority first 
received wide formal acceptance on the 
railroads, where, as early as the 1880's, 
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workers’ 


organizations began to in- 
sist upon job tenure according to 
length of service. These early demands 
for seniority had the purpose of com- 
bating the favoritism and partiality 
then widely prevalent in some rail- 
road official circles. Today most con- 
tracts between railroad managements 
and unions include ironclad seniority 
clauses covering both layoffs and pro- 
motions, so rigidly drawn up and 
enforced that neither managers nor 
individual employees can influence job 
distribution. 

In other industries during the first 
third of the twentieth century, the 
seniority principle attained greater or 
lesser recognition and was accepted 
with reservations by perhaps a major- 
ity of employers. Rarely was it a sub- 
ject of controversy. Company policies 
frequently combined seniority with 
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other qualifications, sometimes provid- 
ing that, in promotions and layoffs, 
length of service, number of depend- 
ents, citizenship, and ability to do the 
job should be considered, with greatest 
stress upon ability. When ability was 
the determining qualification, employ- 
ers usually tried to retain, as a re- 
sponsibility of management, the final 
judgment as to the relative efficiency 
of employees. In some cases, however, 
appeals from this executive preroga- 
tive were permitted or competitive 
examinations were used in selecting 
workers for promotion. 

Then came the depression and the 
New Deal, with an accompanying 
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There is menace to society in 
a situation which dooms men 
to drift from job to job or 
when young applicants are 
considered as outsiders 


growth of unionism under the encour- 
agement of the federal Government. 
Unemployment threatened to become 
chronic. At least for the time being, 
there were not jobs enough to go 
around. A place on a pay roll became 
a vested interest—an asset so valuable 
that it was not to be yielded up except 
under compulsion or at the bidding of 
some extraordinary incentive. Workers 
almost ceased to drift voluntarily from 
job to job. The young, the middle aged, 
and the elderly competed among them- 
selves for the available work, with 
those in the lowest and highest age 
brackets suffering severe handicaps. 


The aged became vociferous in their 


insistence upon economic security 
whether through pensions or through 
job preference. 

At the same time, in the Struggle 
of labor unions for recognition, em- 


ployers often were accused of jg. 


criminating against union members 
and union officials in hiring and dig. 
missal. Unions, therefore, became More 
insistent on seniority rules, partly to 
retain jobs for their members jp 
competition with outsiders, and partly 
to prevent discriminatory discharges 
Even in new unions, with membership 
predominantly young, the instinct ty 
protect the older workers often was 
strong enough to determine policies 
and demands. More and more, the 
unions came to insist upon “Straight” 
seniority, unmodified by consideration 
for dependency, ability, or citizenship, 
The employer’s demand for the right 
to retain and promote the most eff. 


cient workers was granted partially | 


and grudgingly, if at all. 


Fixed rights of seniority 


THUS in the past few years a situation 
has grown up in which seniority regy- 
lations in American industry have be. 
come more important than ever before. 
Increasingly those regulations are em- 
bodied in union contracts and thus 
cannot be changed or abolished at the 
will of the employer alone. Business 
executives, specialists in management, 
and many employees are asking serious 
questions as to the probable extent of 
this trend and its ultimate economic 
and social consequences. 

With the fairness of the seniority 
principle in general, few are disposed 
to find fault. Human nature almost in- 
stinctively accepts the view that a man 
long in service should not be ousted 
to make a place for a beginner or a 
person who happens to have a “pull” 
with the boss. That in times of layoff 
those with short service should be the 
first to go, other things being anywhere 
near equal, is taken as a matter of 
course. Within reasonable limits, most 
employers favor seniority. They be 
lieve it makes for efficiency, loyalty, 
and morale. Many companies deliber- 
ately adopt means for reducing labor 
turnover and encouraging lifetime 
service. But, when seniority rules be 
come so inflexible that they have to be 
enforced regardless of individual hard- 
ships or adverse effects upon the busi- 
ness, thoughtful observers in the ranks 
both of labor and of management may 
be justified in asking whether the 
trend has not gone too far. 

In studying this question it is worth 
while to note the effects of seniorily 
observable up to now. At the startil 
should be conceded that observance @ 
seniority has made jobs more secure 
and has reduced nepotism, favoritism, 
and discrimination. Foremen and st 
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rintendents have been forced to give 





more careful consideration to the 
| rights of employees and to avoid arbi- 
) trary and capricious discharges. Par- 
ticularly, seniority has added to the 
security of the older employee who, in 
the absence of some protection, might 
gnd himself at a disadvantage in com- 

tition with younger and more vigor- 
gus job seekers. 

By building up a feeling of security, 
gniority doubtless has had valuable 
psychological effects, fostering con- 
tentment and peace of mind with con- 
sequent labor stability and efficiency. 
By reducing labor turnover, it has 
helped to eliminate what formerly was 
an important element in costs. By 
insuring retention and advancement 
based upon length of service, it has 
encouraged the faithful and plodding 
employee who otherwise would be in 
danger of being surpassed or crowded 
gut by more brilliant and less stable 
fellow workers. 
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| Disadvantageous for young 


BUT with all this there have come 
sme disadvantages. Among the most 
serious is interference with the job 

prospects of the young. Applicants for 
beginners’ jobs frequently are told that 
many laid off employees are still with- 
out work and that, until all of them 


have been reabsorbed, there will be 
no chance to hire outsiders. Rigid 
observance of the seniority princi- 





ple probably is responsible for much, 
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although not all, of the serious prob- 
lem involved in finding jobs for young 
people when they leave school. 

Even if he gets a job, the young em- 
ployee cannot consider himself estab- 
lished in life, since in a time of slack 
business he will be among the first to 
be laid off. This means that, at the 
very time when they ought to be set- 
tling down as stable citizens and heads 
of families, thousands of young men 
are shifting into and out of jobs with- 
out staying long enough anywhere to 
build up security or genuine value to 
their employers. There is menace to 
society in a situation which dooms men 
to drift from job to job and into and 
out of employment until they have be- 
come middle aged. 

Along with these industrial handi- 
caps of the youthful worker, there has 
come a by-product which may have 
serious consequences for industry. 
This is the decline of apprenticeship. 
During the prosperous years of the 
past decade, employers found it diffi- 
cult to induce boys to undertake ap- 
prentice courses because then well- 
paid production jobs were so plentiful 
that learning a skilled trade looked 
like a waste of time and a loss of wages. 

Now the difficulty is of a different 
nature. Not only is there a scarcity of 
jobs for the inexperienced youth, but 
there is not even any assurance of em- 
ployment for the boy who has com- 
pleted an apprenticeship course. The 
complaint is general that there is 


little incentive to learn a trade so long 
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as all the available jobs are held by 
mature workers who are protected by 
seniority. 


A handicap to promotion 


ANOTHER count in the indictment of 
a rigid seniority system is that it inter- 
feres with the retention and promotion 
of junior workers with potential capac- 
ity for leadership. When slack business 
makes layoffs necessary, it may happen 
that the man who is being groomed for 
a foremanship or a superintendency 
has to be let go, while fellow workers 
whose capacity obviously is limited to 
routine operations retain their jobs. 
Some companies, after spending much 
time and money in recruiting and train- 
ing college graduates of exceptional 
promise, have found it necessary to re- 
lease them after only a few months of 
service. 

This situation becomes even more 
serious if the seniority rules extend 
not only to layoffs but to promotions. 
It is true that under most rules, even 
those in effect on railroads, a senior 
employee is expected to be qualified to 
do his job satisfactorily, but this does 
not get to the heart of the problem. 
A man who is exceptionally capable on 
a routine job may lack the qualities 
of initiative and personality that are 
essential in the future executive. Even 
tests of ability for doing a higher rated 
job rarely measure these psychological 
and temperamental qualities. Some 

(Continued on page 67) 


Employers and workers’ 
representatives must con- 
sider all factors and find 
common ground 























ways to increase the usefulness of this new industry 
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Air Conditioning Takes On More J 


INGENIOUS minds are continually finding new 


i 





Air conditioning is not only a boon to hospital patients, but a great 
convenience to doctors in the operating room 








The milkman himself enjoys the pleasure of working in cool sur- 


roundings in mid-August, but bossy likes it even better 
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By JAMES McQUEENY 


Ar CONDITIONING has become 
citizen of the world. 

Born in the mind of an American engi- 
neer and cradled in the textile industry, ij 
now girdles the globe, finding application | 
in many unusual, sometimes bizarre, ways 

To the average person, air conditioning 
means merely “cooling.” He’s acquainted 
only with the personal comfort it gives 
him while he’s enjoying a motion picture 
a railroad trip, or dinner in a restaurant. 
In reality, however, its functions are 
boundless, its versatility amazing. 

You'll find it in a television studio 
1,200 feet above Fifth Avenue and ina 
South African gold mine 8,600 feet below 
the ground. The quality of cigars and ciga. 
rettes made in a factory near the Arctic 
Circle is improved by man-made weather, 
and thanks to it, a herd of milking cows 
in Singapore is kept contented. 

London’s bomb- and gas-proof cellars 
are completely air conditioned. In Ger. 
many, engineers are using this compars- 
tively new science in drying storage bat 
tery plates, to manufacture shoes, pipe 
tobacco, precision machinery, for acetone 
recovery, celluloid drying, and in the 
manufacture of playing cards. 

The duralumin that goes into Russian| 
airplanes is being aged at a temperature 
of 15 degrees Fahrenheit by tailor-made 
cold. Silk cocoons of Japan are cultivated 
in air-conditioned rooms and the personal 
comfort of workers in one of that coun 








try’s coal mines has been provided for} ‘I 
in the same way. cl 
| fi 

ti 


Work despite the weather 


IN semitropical climates, steel rolling tt 
mills and other industries involving high } 
temperatures no longer have to shut) 
down for part of the year. India’s Tata| 
Steel Mills, largest in the British Empire, | 
which formerly had to cease operations 
during the monsoon season, now operalt| 
continuously. An Egyptian motion picture | 
studio, a mashie shot from the pyramids 
now carries on its production schedule 
without regard for outside weather. h 
Cairo during the summer of 1937, engr 
neers won a race against time in getting? 
cooling unit into the Hall of Parliamet 
for the coronation ceremonies of King | 
Farouk I. 

Oil scientists working along the Persia! 
Gulf Shores of Saudi Arabia found ™ 
relief from the intense heat until tw 
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Textile mills wereamong 
the first to attempt at- 


mospheric regulation 


specially made portable refrigerating ma- 
chines were shipped to them to cool their 
field offices, sleeping quarters, and recrea- 
tion halls. 

Assembled on structural steel frames, 
these machines, weighing 9,040 pounds 
complete, may be moved from one field to 
another on trucks. 

If you plan a trip across the Arabian 
Desert, you’d better wire ahead so you'll 
be sure of a place on the de luxe air- 
conditioned sleeper buses that ply the 600 
miles between Beyrouth, Damascus, and 
Bagdad. 

On the equator in Sumatra, a telephone 
exchange has its own weather making 
facilities; so has a hospital in Mexico, the 
first in the world to be completely air 
conditioned. A primary school in Vene- 
zuela holds a similar distinction and in 
Buenos Aires 14 large apartment build- 
ings have indoor weather. 

Passengers shuttling between Dutch 
East Indies and the Netherlands no longer 


It has been thought impossible to keep baby pandas alive in cap- 
tivity, but this cute trick thrives in his air-conditioned castle 


Shopping for furs in midsummer becomes a pleasure when the sales 
rooms are equipped to keep the shoppers cool under any circumstances 
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Business colleges have adopted air conditioning to improve students’ 
efficiency. Public schools and colleges offer a vast, potential market 


~~ r 





Strikes and spares are just as much fun in summer as in winter when 
the bowlers roll in these air-conditioned alleys in Cincinnati 





This equipment forces conditioned air through every shaft where 
men are working in the Magma copper mines in Arizona 
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have to swelter during the dog days in the 
Red Sea since the Sultan of Langkat 
paved the way for cooling on the Nether. 
land Line by having a portable unit rigged 
up in his cabin when he went to the 49 
year Jubilee of Queen Wilhelmina, 

Six dining-rooms, the main lounge, anq 
barber shop on the Queen Mary are gir. 
conditioned by three separate systems 
with a cooling capacity equivalent to the 
melting of 500,000 pounds of ice daily. 
The Normandie’s plant, a trifle smaller 
has made possible an innovation in marine 
design, that of placing the dining room 
in the center of the ship and surrounding 
it with outside state rooms, which produce 
a greater revenue. 

A quick tour of the world reveals that 
commercial air conditioning has invaded 
practically all countries, embracing more 


4 
4 
| 
Now you can keep “cool as a 


cucumber” in a phone booth 


than 75 different fields. For human com- 
fort, installations can be found in more 
than 115 countries and colonies. Approx- 
imately 200 American industries look up- 
on weather controlling machinery as 4 
profitable, frequently indispensable, tool 
in their operations. 

New jobs for air conditioning are bob- 
bing up almost daily. A California winery 
installed equipment to control fermenta- 
tion temperatures and was able to produce 
the equivalent of a five year old wine in 
one year. Low temperature units have 
been adopted for pre-cooling fruit and 
produce cars used in shipping perishables. 

A Missouri theater has found that its 
organ plays more sweetly and needs less 
tuning since air conditioning was in- 
stalled. Because dirt and dry air com 

(Continued on page 72) 
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CHARLES DUNN 


Relief costs, old age pensions, taxes, governmental inter- 


ference, are new and exacting worries that can’t be dodged 


A Community Revises Relief 


By KENNETH E. ADAMS 


SecreTARY Howard I. Wood 
pressed a button on his desk at the 
Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce in 
Orange County, Calif. With that act, 
six months ago, he started a cam- 
paign for economy in government, 
to take politics out of relief and 
pensions, and for return of govern- 
ment to the people in their local com- 
munities. 

Already the campaign is on its way 
to becoming a powerful, state-wide 
movement. It helped the “economy 
bloc” in the California legislature to 
set the spenders back on their heels. 
Even more important, it has proved 
definitely that business men and 
farmers now can be united to fight 
against destructive practices in gov- 
ernment. 

There was no fanfare of publicity 
when Wood touched the buzzer in his 
office. No one heard the sound but his 
secretary. Wood had been doing a lot 
of thinking about business and its 
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W HEN the excessive cost of relief is shown to the aver- 


age citizen in terms of his own pocketbook the lesson is 


potent. Santa Ana, Calif., did the job and got results 


troubles. He dictated to his secretary 
a simple question which went out to 
the 400 members of the Chamber. The 
question was: 


What is the biggest problem confront- 
ing you and your business today? 


The almost unanimous answer was: 

Government! 

Relief costs, old age pensions, taxes, 
governmental interference with the 
normal course of business—these were 
the almost insurmountable problems 
of the average small business man. 

The sentiment was so overwhelm- 
ing that the Chamber of Commerce 
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accepted these replies as a mandate 
from its members to start hewing 
away at taxes, red tape, politics and 
professional relief chiseling. It was 
clear that scant advantage could be 
gained if the Chamber’s work boosted 
retail sales ten per cent in a year as 
long as tax increases in the same 
period ate up 20 per cent of the re- 
turns. And yet, what could a Cham- 
ber of Commerce in a city of 40,000 
population do about it? 

More questionnaires went out. The 
Board of Directors held special meet- 
ings. The Chamber installed a re- 
search bureau and started digging out 
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the facts about relief, pensions, taxes 
and governmental costs in general. It 
made some important discoveries. For 
one thing, the spenders and profes- 
sional chiselers cannot endure the 
spotlight of publicity. The Chamber 
turned on the light through the news- 
papers. Then things began to happen. 

The research bureau discovered a 
family in Santa Ana which was re- 
ceiving more than $260 a month in 
relief checks! Nearly every member 
of the family except the mother was 
receiving checks from the C.C.C., 
N.Y.A., S.R.A., W.P.A. or some other 
public relief agency. And the mother 
was working at a private job, as well. 

The total possible income of this 
one family was approximately $600 a 
month. Exposure of this case led to 
prosecution of the father in court, and 
he was ordered to restore part of the 
money he had been receiving. Since 
the Chamber revealed this case offi- 
cials have been more active in un- 
covering others. 

In two months of the early stages 
of the campaign the State Relief Ad- 
ministration case load dropped from 
2,200 to 1,600 in Orange County. This 
was just a beginning, but it showed 
what could be done. What encouragéd 
the Chamber was the fact that its 
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revelations had aroused the com- 
munity, the county and the state. 
News of what the Chamber was doing 
spread across the nation and stimu- 
lated inquiries from as far away as 
New Jersey. Officials of farm organi- 
zations approached the Chamber with 
offers to help. For the first time in 
county history, business men and 
farmers found that they had a com- 
mon cause and a common fight to 
wage. Both groups realized that, to 
save themselves, they had to join 
forces. 


Solving the problem at home 


MEANWHILE the Santa Ana Cham- 
ber went right ahead. 

It said: 

If we can stop the growth of this relief 
monster, we can save ourselves and per- 
haps our state and nation. If we can make 
a dent in the problem at home, then it 
can be done “at home” in every other 
city and county. 


These men realized that to do this 
job it first would be necessary to re- 
turn absolute control of relief and all 
other governmental functions possible 
back to the counties. The thing that 
particularly impressed them was a 
statement of Thomas Douglas, county 
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director of the Department of Social 
Welfare, that only 171% per cent of 
the entire relief load in all categories 
handled through the county welfare 
department is under the Department’s 
direct control. The rest is controlleq 
through state and national regulg- 
tion. Out of 64 employees in the wel- 
fare department, only four work on 
relief cases controlled by the county, 
This called direct attention to the ex. 
tent of control taken over by other 
governmental units. 

It became evident that the Chamber 
would need powerful support to cor- 
rect the evils it was attacking. And 
so the second stage of the campaign 
was launched! On May 8 the Cham- 
ber sent out a special bulletin con- 
taining suggestions for combatting 
the “pressure groups, politicians and 
radicals who have a ring through the 
taxpayers’ nose and are leading him 
to slaughter.” This was the program: 

1. Withdraw relief from aliens. 

2. Give relief in goods and services, not 
in cash. 

3. Suspend automobile licenses for driv- 
ing held by reliefers. 

4. Restore control and financing of re- 


lief to local communities. 
5. Change administration of relief to 
embrace only the necessities of life. 


(Continued on page 74) 


The spenders and chiselers 
cannot endure the spotlight 
of publicity 
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Only by surveying the work being done at 
each desk can you determine whether or 
not your employees are handicapped by a 
routine that causes expensive bottlenecks, 
annoying peak periods, unnecessary dupli- 
cations, or other needless, costly operations. 
To help you make such a survey in your 
office, Burroughs offers you a copy of 


In a large or a small office, se 
the first job is to study the ‘“‘Ways to Save Time in an Office, 


’ 


con- 


work being done at each desk taining definite and practical suggestions. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY ways 
SAVE TIME 
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The demand for this new booklet from 


executives in every line of business has 
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already necessitated a fourth printing. 
You can get your copy by calling your 
local Burroughs office. Or, if you prefer, 


write on your own letterhead to— 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


6009 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Do Less Work and Cut Costs 


By EZRA W. CLARK 














Wan this world was made, prac- 
tically everything was providentially 
misplaced. 

Thus we have Transportation. 

It used to be that cotton grown in the 
South was all shipped elsewhere for 
spinning, lumber cut in the Northwest 
was shipped east for finishing. 

Raw materials are still generally 
moved from point of origin to process- 
ing plants close to consuming markets. 
The long arm of power, however, has 
extended its reach and much raw ma- 
terial is converted into semi-finished 
product near its source. Then the semi- 
finished product is shipped to other 
plants to make up the finished product 
and shipped to distributing centers and 
finally to the ultimate consumer. 

That’s inter-plant transportation. 

There’s also intra-plant transporta- 
tion—the movement of materials and 
parts from a hundred different plant 
sources to the assembly line—the 
movement of finished goods from pro- 
duction to storage, from storage to 
freight car or ship. 

Both types of transportation are 
essential to modern civilization. 

Both types use modern equipment 
and both types still use a vast supply 
of unskilled labor—the type that is 
referred to in the efficiency charts as 
“non-productive labor.” ; 

If this “non-productive” labor could 
be rendered more efficient every one 
would profit. To simplify the problem, 
let’s take an average American factory. 
Of the total pay roll, perhaps 80 per 
cent may be classed as productive, 20 
per cent as non-productive. 
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COPYBOOK maxims have always insisted that the way to suc. 


ceed in business or life was to work harder. Mr. Clark has g | 





more attractive proposal. He explains here a new system which 


calls for less effort but at the same time leads to increased 


efficiency in the movement of materials 


Obviously, a large part of the cost of 
a manufactured article is labor cost. 
That affects dividends, management 
income, the price the consumer pays. 

The labor included in the 80 per cent 
works under set rules. Its hours and 
wages are controlled by legislative en- 
actment. Its duties are governed by 
jurisdictional regulations. 


More productive workers 


THE remaining 20 per cent—what 
kind of labor is that? Well, much of it 
is “common”’—men sweeping floors, 
emptying ashes, repairing roofs—and 
handling material—in some plants 18 
out of 20 non-productive laborers are 
engaged in internal freight handling. 
(In fact in certain plants 25 per cent 
of all labor is engaged in material 
handling. ) 

If, by improving system and equip- 
ment, just five of the 20 men could be 
transferred from non-productive to 
productive jobs, that would mean an 
economic gain for every one, including 
labor and management. 

Here is the spot where more efficient 
methods can be adopted, where costs 
may be cut. 






































Material handling, using most of the | 


non-productive labor of the average 
plant, is needlessly expensive because 
of : 

1, Poor packaging 

2. Poor routing. 

3. Unnecessary rehandling 

4. Inadequate mechanical aids. 

Correct these faults and everybody 
profits. 

A new system of transportation pro 
poses to stop leaks all along the line by 
increasing the efficiency of material 
handling methods. The system is flex- 


ible, may be readily adapted to any | 


number of differing conditions. It is 
based on the fact that cost can be cut 
by not lifting or carrying an ounce of 
material an unnecessary foot. 

A typical case will explain the sys 
tem. 

We'll say a Detroit automobile manu- 
facturer is contracting with a Pennsy!- 
vania glass plant for a year’s supply 
of window glass for its cars. (This is 
an actual case.) 

The purchasing agent obtains the 
specifications from the engineering de- 
partment, then contacts the produc: 
tion superintendent on details of de 
livery. He studies, with the production 
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How do you arrive at the 


cost of life insurance? 


LOT OF PEOPLE ASK THE QUESTION, 
{ \ “How do you figure out what my 


] 


life insurance will cost me? 
As you may know, life insurance cal- 

. 1 
culations are made by Actuaries—men 


skilled in the 


mathematics. But 


science of life insurance 
you don’t have to be 
an Actuary to understand the basic facts 
about the cost of life insurance. 


[hree factors enter into the cost of life 


) 


h (1) mortality; (2) in- 


insurance They ire 
ler oe BD ty 
First, let’s take up rtality. 
In insuring a group of people of a 


given age, a lil 


e insurance Company must 
be able to approximate how many of the 
= , 
group will die each year—and, hence, how 
much money Will h ive to be on h ind to 
meet the claims that will fall due each 


year. 


How many will be living... 


LARVIRA 


20 YEARS FROM NOW? 


omne 


40 YEARS FROM NOW? 


i, f b 


60 YEARS FROM NOW? 








} 


Knowing approximately how much 
money will Pave to de paid out in deat 
claims each year an important factor 


in figuring the cost of life insurance 


To determine this, the compat esa 


mortality t ited to the ty Ie of 


risk represented table which is based 
on the number of actual deaths as ex- 
perienced in past years 1n similar groups 

The company <¢ ld. ot course. collect 
justenought yin premiums each year 
to pay the claims expected for that year 
and to cover the cost of doing bu iness 
for the policyholders. But this has not 
proved i Satistact vy method tn the past. 

\s adi lt Oo p insured it olven 
age becom: rie de ith rate Increases 
Hence. tl m rate also increases. Ob- 
viously, the number of peopl n the 
group left al to p those claims con- 
stantly di and the cost to the 


survivors eventually would become pro- 
hibitive. 

A life insurance company, therefore, 
works out a “level” premium to be paid 
by each member of the group each year. 
This “level” premium amounts to some- 
what more than is necessary for claims in 
the early years, when the death rate is 
low... and somewhat /ess than is neces- 
sary in later years, when the death rate 


is high. 





Most of a life insurance company’s money 
is busily at work earning interest from 
diversified investments—one type, for ex- 
ample, is first mortgages on desirable 
apartment buildings. This interest helps 


to pay for your life insurance 


Two things are done with the money 
collected in early years. First, the com- 
pany pays current claims. Then it sets 
aside a “reserve” fund so that in later 
vears, when premium collections are 
than is necessary to pay claims, money 
will be on hand to make up the difter- 
ence. This “reserve” is scientifically cal- 
culated and is required by law. It assures 
the policyholder that his premium will 
not increase as he grows older. 

If the company did not accumulate 
this reserve, it could not maintain the 
level premium. Nor would it have the 


funds to pay cash, loan, or other non-for- 


feiture values available under legal re- 


serve life insurance policies. 

This reserve is not held as cash in 
the vaults. It is invested to earn interest, 
which is the second factor entering into 
the cost of life insurance. When calculat- 
ing the premium to be paid, the com- 
pany assumes the obligation to add in- 
terest to the reserve each year during the 
life of the contract at a definite rate... 
and thus enables the policyholder to pay 
a lower premium than he would other- 
wise have to pay. 

The third factor to be taken into ac- 
count is expense—the cost of doing busi- 
ness for the group insured. This cost in- 
cludes taxes, maintenance of office and 
held force, and the expense incident to 


all the transactions that are necessary 


each year. 





This is one of the automatic check-signing 
machines at Metropolitan. More than 
7,000,000 checks in payment of obliga- 
tions to policyholders and beneficiaries 
were issued in 1938. 


These are the basic principles involved 
in computing life insurance premiums. 
And Metropolitan does just what you 
would do...if you had to provide for 
something to be delivered in the future, 
perhaps 2,000 a.p. It figures con servatively, 
allowing a margin for contingencies. Then, 
if the cost of life insurance does not turn 
out to be as much as was assumed, the 
difference is paid or credited annually to 


the policy holders as divide nds. 
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superintendent, the means for unload- 
ing the glass on its arrival, its storage, 
its transfer to the production line as 
needed. 

Out of this study is evolved a specifi- 
cation for the type of package the glass 
is to be packed in. The weight of the 
package and its shape are carefully 
worked out and become a part of his 
specifications. 

The Pennsylvania plant gets the or- 
der at a price which naturally includes 
the packaging cost and if this is higher 
by a dollar a ton than the old package, 
the buyer is still ahead if it enables 
him to cut his handling costs $3 a ton. 

So the glass manufacturer most 
likely calls in a packaging specialist. 
A box is adopted to meet the specifica- 
tions. Glass starts flowing from Penn- 
sylvania to Michigan in standard unit 
packages. 

The standard unit, plus proper hand- 
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ling equipment, enables the glass 
manufacturer to load his product into 
freight cars more quickly. That cuts 
his costs. He loads each car more near- 
ly to capacity. That cuts the carrier’s 
costs. He offers his product to the buy- 
er in a package that fits the buyer's 
needs. That cuts his selling costs be- 
cause it provides an extra inducement 
for his salesmen to offer. 


Saving handling costs 


WHEN a car of glass arrives at the 
motor car plant the boxes are un- 
loaded from the car by a new type 
power finger truck, run to storage, 
stacked to the ceiling, later withdrawn 
from storage by the same truck, 
whisked to the production line and 
there opened and checked. 

This business of delaying a careful 
check of goods received until maybe 
60 days after delivery is regarded in 
some plants as nothing short of trea- 
son. Yet in these days, business is 
essentially honest. No supplier is going 
to try to get by with short weights or 


short counts. Even if he hates to be 
honest, he hates still more to lose the 
customer. Plants where this system is 
used find it profitable. Pilfering and 
errors in packing are easily traced. In 
fact, storing the package unbroken 
discourages pilfering. Anyway, adjust- 
ments are amicably made. And the 
saving in handling costs amounts to a 
hundred times the non-recoverable 
losses. 

So, forward-looking production men 
are already taking advantage of this 
modern system of freight receipt and 
storage because it permits cost reduc- 
tion. 

After all, competition isn’t the exclu- 
sive sport of the sales force. Production 
officials are definitely in competition 
with one another. Every item of cost 
reduction registers inevitably on the 
profit-and-loss statement that is figured 
gingerly by the men who sit around 
the long table in the front office. 

This system of straight line trans- 
portation does much more than facili- 
tate the receipt of freight. It actually 
reduces freight costs. In the old days, 
a unit load was limited to around 100 
pounds because that was a one-man 
load, if it didn’t have to be piled too 
high. Today, unit loads 25 or 35 times 
as heavy are economically handled by 
power fork trucks which the load is de- 
signed to fit. 

Properly designed unit loads—pal- 
lets, cartons, crates, wirebound boxes, 
bales, steel-strapped skids—are now 
designed for stacking ceiling-high. 

This utilizes the full cubic capacity 
of the storage space, reduces the in- 
vestment necessary in buildings. In- 
ventory is simplified. Accurate record 
is quickly made of parts and materials 
stored in standard units, so that requi- 
sitions for future requirements may 
keep pace with the factory’s needs. 

The method applies equally well to 
the movement of parts and sub-assem- 
blies from branch plants to main 
plants. Returnable racks, pallets and 
skids are designed to accommodate 







special shapes and sizes of loads, ; 
also applies to goods shipped from fay 
tory to jobber and jobber to dealer. 
The whole idea of standard unit Cop 
tainers, designed to fit product hang 
ling equipment and storage facilitie 
is rapidly gaining ground. Traffic Spe 
cialists foresee the time when carrie 
will provide standard returnable uni 
Pineapple products are now handled 
from cannery to freight car, ¢ar th 
wharf, wharf to ship’s hold on rety,| 
able pallets owned jointly by cannex 
railways and steamship companies, 
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Standardizing saves time 


THIS system effectively stops loggs 
due to poor packaging, poor routip 
and unnecessary rehandling. It also ha 
a remedy for the fourth weakness—jp, 
adequate mechanical aids. The back. 
bone of this new system is a sma) 
power truck, that enables one man } 
load or unload a box car in two hos! 
and tier the material nine or ten fee! 
high in the warehouse. 

For there is no wit in simplifying the| 
package unless some better methoj 
can be used for routing it correctly 
storing it snugly, handling it at lowes 
possible cost. 

3y this system freight cars and ship 
are held in idleness a minimum tim 
more business is transacted per dg 
at a given point, demurrage charge 
are reduced. So is the proportion ¢ 
non-productive labor. Furthermore thy 
system cuts labor costs, saves on py 
roll taxes, raises safety standards, cut 
compensation insurance costs. 








The whole subject of modern pack| 
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aging of freight and more efficiell 
handling systems is of prime impo 
tance to all departments of industt 
and especially to railroad manage 
ment. It merits the prompt and studi 
ous attention of capital, managemell, 
the purchasing agent, the sales depatt 
ment, the production manager, the 
freight and cargo carriers. 
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Comptometer methods sez the 


—designed by international 
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ace for figure work in “the world’s most modern office building” 


famous Frank Lloyd Wright. The new Johnson's Wax office build- 


ing, located at Racine, Wisconsin, is an inspiration to architects and Johnson employees alike. 


moderm METHODS FOR A 


Some one said, “You can’t do today’s job with yester- 
day's methods—and be in business tomorrow!” Rest 
assured, you will be able to buy Johnson’s Wax, and 
the other products of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., to- 
morrow aud tomorrow! In the recently completed 
Johnson’s Wax office building, 60 Comptometers 
handle practically all figure work of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of wax polishes. 

“We feel that Comptometer methods are as modern 
and efficient as the building and equipment designed 
for us by Frank Lloyd Wright,” says Mr. A. F. S. Stoffel, 


moderm OFFICE BUILDING 


Comptroller. “Our experience with the Comptometer 
dates back to 1911—and in the years of constant growth 
and change since then, our Comptometers have done 
their job of compiling figures with the utmost speed, 
accuracy, flexibility and all-around efficiency and 
economy. Our operators report that the Controlled- 
Key and other accuracy safeguards of the Compt- 
ometer are vital in eliminating unnecessary figure work 
and in putting the handling of figures on the quick- 
est and most accurate basis. Indeed, Comptometer 


>? 


methods are ‘right at home’ in our new building! 


Your figure - work methods may be completely modernized, at low cost, and with substantial consequent savings. Telephone 
your local Comptometer representative—or write direct to Felt G Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1712 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Consumer Consciousness 


Opinions Differ as to Whether 


It’s a Gain or a Pain 


The Consumer Discovers Himself 


A LOT of women—the number is a mat- 
ter of dispute—have discovered that they 
are consumers. Like finding for the first 
time that they are primates, say the hard- 
boiled realists. But they are enjoying this 
new found distinction and are inclined to 
make the most of it. And when any con- 
siderable number of American women de- 
cide they want something they usually 
have a way of getting it. 

Out of this late discovery has come a 
consumer movement that today shakes 
the world of distribution. Women’s clubs 
and consumer testing bureaus have taken 
up the cudgels for the buyer. The cohorts 
of social reform saw in it another worthy 
cause to inscribe on their banners. The 
federal Government, ever alert to catch 
an overtone from the masses where the 
votes are, set up a battery of agencies to 
champion the consumer. A series of new 
laws followed, such as the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act and the Wheeler-Lea Act, all 
designed to protect buyer from seller. 

Business long ago admitted that liber- 
ties are sometimes taken with truth in 
selling. Back in 1911 it set up its own 
policing agents, now known as the Better 
Business Bureaus, to rid marketing of 
those abuses which, while perhaps within 
the law, are not fair to customers or com- 
petitors. Through this voluntary agency 
many objectionable practices are stopped 
without recourse to law or government 
regulators. It is recognized, too, that ad- 
vertisers, in reaching for glamorous 





phrases to stimulate the desire to possess, 
sometimes “stretch the blanket” of fact. 
Leaders in business have been among the 
strongest critics of this failing. Only re- 
cently the organized tire industry has 
moved to ban misleading tire advertising. 

By way of being loftily impartial in its 
attitude, this department will offer no 
opinion. It will merely review a few pros 
and cons of the controversy in the hope 
thereby of shedding a small ray of light 
on an obscured subject. 


The Pros Contend 


THAT a great deal of consumer adver- 
tising is exaggerated, cleverly deceptive, 
aimed at a very low level of intelligence, 
and unreliable in its facts. 
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That buying by brands is unsatisfac- 
tory. They want more information about 
how goods are made, the materials that 
go into them, how they are to be used, 
and the proper way to maintain them. 
“We don’t care who makes the things we 
buy,” they say, “so long as we have some 
way of knowing how they are made and 
how good they are.” Some organizations, 
however, profess an interest in labor con- 
ditions during manufacture. It is claimed 
that these types of information are gen- 
erally not available either in advertising 
or from retail sales people. 

That most of the information supplied 
by manufacturers must be discounted as 
sales talk. 

That there is now no standard measure 
of grades: The grade marking that we 
have is for the most part meaningless, 
they say, because manufacturers are not 
willing to label any goods as frankly sec- 
ond or third grade. It is pointed out that 
A-1 silverware is 11 grades under the best. 
The woman trying to buy a can of the 
largest peas or asparagus doesn’t know 
whether to take Jumbo, Giant, Mammoth 
or Colossal. She can’t distinguish such 
terms as Choice, Select, Premium, Fancy, 
etc. 

That there ought to be one central con- 
sumer agency of the federal Government 
to police all sellers of services and com- 
modities. This move is said to be under 
serious contemplation by the Administra- 
tion. It was advocated by a spokesman 
for the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women at the recent Business-Con- 
sumer Relations Conference sponsored by 
the National Better Business Bureaus. 


The Cons Contend 


THAT women who buy from reputable 
concerns need no consumer ‘“‘protection.”’ 
That nationally advertised brands are the 
best guarantee of quality. They point out 
that advertising a bad product is a quick 
road to bankruptcy; the very initial suc- 
cess of such advertising hastens a com- 
pany’s downfall. If the consumer wants 
peace of mind she can find it by having 
faith in the advertiser, says A. O. Buck- 
ingham, vice president of Cluett-Peabody 
& Co. 

That quality grades are often impossi- 
ble of definition. What makes good canned 
tomatoes, for instance? Is it size? or 
flavor? or firmness? Often it comes down 
to a matter of the buyer’s individual 
taste—or that of her husband. 

That the great mass of women are not 
interested in specifications, grade labelling 
and other matters supposed to be close 
to her heart. Mrs. Anna Steece Richard- 
son of the Crowell Publishing Co. could 
not find a woman who had checked the 
weight of food products she purchased. 


She reported that the best practica] oni 
ion seems to be a preference for by n 
sheets by feel and weight rather than ‘ 
thread count. ‘ 

That because of their obligation “to 
tain at full tide the flow of goods fron 
producer to consumer,” advertisers pe 
justified in employing any appeal, With; 
the limits of honesty and decency, tha 
will sell goods at minimum cost. (Frop, 
a resolution by the Advertising Federatigy 
of America.) ‘ 

That consumers could do much for fair | 
dealing by cleaning house themselves it} 
is claimed that their record of buying firs: 
and shopping afterward, abusing retury 
goods privileges and forcing unfair adjust. 
ments on retailers and service companies 
gives them no ground for casting stong 
at business. 

That the left-wing consumer movemer 
is a part of the red United Front in thi 
country. George Sokolsky, well know, 
writer, has cited facts to maintain thy 
charge. 

















That the establishment of a special Cop. 
sumer Bureau at Washington would & 
the beginning of the end of advertising 
and the profit and loss system of ep 
nomics with which it is interlocked. (Le 
H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers agency, befor 
the National Federation of Sales Execy 
tives.) Mrs. Richardson told the Bette 
Bureau conference that grade labelling 
would call for the employment of at least 
4,500 Government inspectors. Charles 0 


Hardy of the Brookings Institution wan.) 


ed the same group that consumers hav 
as many reasons for questioning informa- 
tion from government sources as from 
business sources. He said further that he 
didn’t relish having professional consum- 
ers try to impose their own tastes on thei 
constituencies. 


Making Appliances Fool-Proof 


THE American home has evolved into 4 
plant where mechanical efficiency counts 
as in a factory. In the factory, when ai 
electrically driven machine goes wrong it 








any way a circuit breaker automaticallj 
cuts off the current that operates it. This 


same protection has been introduced int0| 


home installations both urban and rural 
The “Multibreaker” of the Square D 
of Detroit combines switching with over: 
current protection and makes even the 
washing machine or electric sweeper fo0! 
proof. In tune with the spirit of greale 
distribution to more people, a new moée 
of the “Multibreaker,” first introduced i 
1936, has been manufactured to sell 4 
slightly more than the cost of the switc 
and fuses which it replaces. 


WRITING in Sales Management a life 
insurance agency manager says: “We 


have interviewed more than 1,300 men fit ; 


salesmen’s jobs in the last six years al 
we find that it is wise to take only one dl! 
of every 22.” FRED DEARMOND 
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OW TO LICK HEAT IN TRUCK TIRES. 














‘1 IDGET (Ax), 
Be TO LIFT HOOD (DD) FROM HEAD OF EARLY BIRD (—)—EARLY BIRD SEES WORM (F) AND GRABS IT, UPSETTING ASH- 
RECEIVER (G)-— LIGHTED CIGAR BUTTS (4) FALL AND BURN HOLES IN GOATSKIN WATER-BAG (I) CARRIED BY INDIAN 








BLINDED BY GLARE OF HEADLIGHTS, REACHES FOR SUN-GLASSES (8), CAUSING ROCKER-ARM(€) 
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NOW. -Read Why Cool-running | 


Goodrich Silvertowns Smash 
Old Mileage Records! 


e Eight out of every ten premature fail- 
—_— - a 

ures in truck tires caused by heat! And 

why this heat? 








You can blame it on today’s heavy 
loads. On today’s breakneck speeds. On 
the friction these forces create inside 
those big rubber casings. 

You can’t fight this “tire killer” heat 
with a Rube Goldberg invention. But 
there is a practical solution. Just stand- 
ardize on the new Goodrich Triple 
Protected Silvertowns...let these amaz- 
ing heavy duty tires do the rest. 


Tomorrow’s Tire—Today! 

Here’s tomorrow’s tire for today’s 
trucking! It’s years ahead in construction 
—miles ahead in performance...because 
into it Goodrich engineers have built 
the greatest single development in the 
past 10 years of truck tire history. A 
new type cord that actually licks heat! 


Hi-Flex Cord is smaller in diameter, 
more elastic—yet stronger than conven- 
tional type cord. When it flexes, it comes 
back alive—retains its spring throughout 
the life of the tire. That's why the new 





Goodrich Silvertowns do not “grow” or 
become flabby. 

And because this cord is smaller in 
diameter Goodrich can surround it with 
more anti-friction rubber—give the tire 
more strength with less bulk.Tests prove 
this construction keeps internal heat be- 
low the danger line. The new Goodrich 
Silvertowns last so much longer because 
they do not overheat! 


Extra Mileage—No Extra Cost 


Proof of greater mileage? America’s 
oldest tire manufacturer invites you to 
look at the record. On the ordinary 
hauls—on many of the toughest runs 
known, the new Goodrich Silvertowns 
have lasted two and even three times 
longer than the best tires used before! 








Buying them at a premium price you 
would save money on the longer mileage 
of these cool-running tires. But your 
savings will be even greater because 
Goodrich Silvertowns purchased now 
will cost you not one penny extra! Phone 
your local Goodrich dealer or Goodrich 
Silvertown Store. Better yet, drop in today. 














WATER BOY (J) — WATER 
SPRAYS ON TIRES AND 
COOLS THEM OFF/ 
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JUST SEE WHAT USERS SAY 


MissOuURI—“All of our equipment 
is operating on Goodrich Silver- 
town Tires. Our loads are ex- 
tremely heavy and many of these 
tires have given us in excess of 
100,000 miles of service.” 
VIRGINIA—“During the hot weather 
season none of the Goodrich tires 
failed, which certainly does indi- 
cate that your tire runs cool. I 
stress the point of ‘cool-running’ 
as it is truly a money-saver.” 


MARYLAND—",. .Our complete expe- 
rience since starting with Goodrich 
exclusively.. has been 
extremely satisfac- 
tory. I have reach- 
ed the firm opin- 
ion that'Triple 
Protected’ 
means ‘Tri- 

ple Protect- 
ed Depend- 
ability’.” 
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My Son Collects Stamps 


By GAR YOUNG 


THERE are devious ways fo get 
the attention of a hard boiled 
prospect—this one appreciated 


attention for his son’s hobby 


On E morning the advertising man- 
ager of an eastern machinery manu- 
facturer stopped at the desk of his 
young assistant. A letterhead of a 
prominent motor truck manufacturer 
caught his eye. 

“Gentlemen,” the letter began, ‘“‘my 
son, Dick, collects stamps. The other 
evening he picked up a copy of (trade 
magazine) and saw your advertise- 
ment featuring the world-wide instal- 
lations you have made with your new 
model. My son’s not in the market for 
your products, of course, but he is in 
the market for some of those South 
American covers. It was his idea for 
me to write you.” The letter was 
signed by no less an executive than 
the vice president. 

“Jack,” our a.m. friend said, ‘‘sup- 
pose you let me handle this.” 

“Sure,” the assistant beamed, “‘I get 
a lot of those ‘crank’ letters—but I 
don’t bother you with them.” 

“What do you say to them, Jack?” 

“You know, the usual diplomacy 
stuff. I let ’em down easy.” 

Back in his office, the a.m. called the 
export manager. 

“Bill, how many foreign letters do 
we get in a week?” 

“Gosh, I dunno. Couple a hundred 
at least. Why?” 

“Fine. How about the mail boys 
dropping a bunch of the envelopes on 
my desk every once in a while?” 

Our a.m. waited until he had col- 
lected a handful of foreign cancella- 
tions and then wrote the son of the 
official, in care of his father. 

Time passed. Once a month, regu- 
larly, a letter went to the youngster. 
Periodically, the boy’s father attached 
a little note to that of his son explain- 
ing to the a.m. that “he hoped the 
boy’s request wasn’t becoming a nui- 
sance.” 

Deciding that it was about time to 
cash-in on this “around-the-barn”’ ap- 
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CHARLES DUNN 


The advertising manager took his prospect to lunch—the 


son got his stamps—the prospect got “the works” 


proach, the a.m. wrote the star sales- 
man in the territory suggesting that 
he call on the vice president person- 
ally. The a.m. went to great pains to 
explain the background. 

The “star” replied in terms hardly 
printable. The salesman (in a confi- 
dential memorandum to his boss, the 
sales manager) suggested that “... if 
the a.m. would concern himself more 
with giving the boys in the field some 
honest-to-goodness, productive adver- 
tising—and give up his Boy Scout 
work—he, personally, would be much 
happier about his chances of knock- 
ing over the third quarter’s quota!”’ 


A check-up on results 


THE weeks rolled on. The a.m. con- 
tinued to remember Dick and his fond- 
ness for stamps. 

Then, one day the a.m. saw a dou- 
ble-truck tie-in advertisement in a 
trade magazine. There was the pic- 
ture of the vice president ... there 
were some interior shots of the plant 

. and some photos of the competi- 
tor’s machines buzzing away! 

Our a.m. clipped the spread and be- 
gan a draft of a Jetter to Dick’s father. 
The letter would never take a prize 
for a sales letter. There was no men- 
tion of the hundreds of stamps Dick 
had received ... there was nothing 
to suggest that the a.m.’s company 
ever hoped to get a dime’s worth of 
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business from them. Just a casual 
mention that the a.m. was attending 
an industrial advertising manager’s 
convention in a nearby city—and 
would the vice president be in on a 
certain day? A postscript asked the 
executive not to mention to Dick that 
the a.m. was bringing along some 
swell China Clipper covers. 

The next scene has the denouement 
you've been expecting. Our a.m. took 


his “prospect” out to lunch .. . Dick 
got his stamps ... the a.m. got his 


trip through the plant . . . the vice 
president got “the works” .. . and 
the conference room got murky with 
cigar smoke! 

That night, the a.m. sank down in 
the chair car and wrote the “star” 
salesman. Here it is: 

“Dear Tom,” it began. “Have you 
ever considered the importance of a 
hobby ? I’m serious ... what you need 
is a good, relaxing hobby. Stamps, for 
instance! Something to take your 
mind off quotas. I never thought much 
about stamps until recently. By the 
way, I suggest that a trip over to see 
Mr. ——, vice president of the - 
Motor Truck Company is very much 
in order right now. I was partly re- 
sponsible today in swinging ten per 
cent of their replacement business for 
our new model. They promised to con- 
tinue to give us a look-in. Believe the 
order you’ll pick up should run slight- 
ly under $4,000. Best regards.” 
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HATEVER you sell, however you sell it, 

collecting money is an important prob- 
lem. Collections should be made when due, and 
without losing customer good will. Every step 
of the work should be handled accurately, 
promptly and economically. 

Addressograph Methods of handling collec- 
tion work provide the necessary safeguard of 
unfailing accuracy. They simplify and speed up 
procedures in collecting all kinds of accounts. 
Expense is reduced to a minimum. 


The Addressograph Man near you will be glad 
to explain how easily Addressograph Methods 
can be adapted to your procedures—how they 
can help you to increase collections and reduce 
collection costs. ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY 
is listed in principal city telephone books. If 
you prefer, write 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH - MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


handles the important jobs 
with speed, accuracy and economy 


Advertising + Collecting » Customer Lists * Employee Records « Installment Accounts * Inventory *» Manufacturing * Mem- 
bership » Order Writing + Payroll * Prospect Lists » Publication Lists * Sales Promotion + Shipping +» Social Security + Stock- 
holders » Assessment Records * Motor Vehicle Registration + Public Service Bills * Relief * Tax Collection + Voters’ Lists 
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What the public doesn’t know 





Orne of the commonest criticisms of big 
business today is that it zs big —and theretore 
not to be trusted; that it is dominated 
by profit-seeking directors who can decide, 
with almost occult powers, just how much 
money shall be made and who shall get it. 

And as long as a business operates behind 
closed doors, so to speak, such erroneous ideas 
will gain a certain degree of credence. 

A manufacturer spends a million dollars 
on research to improve his product—yet fails 
to gain the sales advantage he is entitled to, 
simply because the public hasn’t been told. 

Another manufacturer boosts wages and 
improves working conditions for his employes. 
Yet when general jabor troubles threaten, 
public opinion makes no distinction between 
his business and any other —simply because 
he hasn’t given people the facts. 

Today people want to know about the com- 
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panies behind the products they buy. And the 
companies that are telling them are discover- 
ing that it pays, not only in good will but 
in sales. 

Public relations, to these companies, is 
more than just keeping a few thousand stock- 
holders, employ es, and dealers informed. 

A good public-relations job InMmeans telling 
your company’s story to the several million 
American families who mold opinion, And 
the surest approach to these families is through 
national advertising. 

Last year the leaders in almost every 
major industry placed more of their public- 
relations advertising in Curtis magazines 
than in all others combined. Because the 
millions of families who read these magazines 
are the people who really determine, more 
than any group of directors, the future growth 


of American business. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


The Saturday Evening Post x Ladies’ Home Journal * Country Gentleman * Jack and Jill 
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Board of Directors of International Chamber. President-elect Edstrom is the large man at desk to right of woman in black 


Business Works for Peace 


DELEGATES to the 10th Gen- 
eral Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce sought for 


peace through trade 


lx THE MIDST of news dispatches 
about increasing tension at Danzig, 
more than 1,000 business men from 
41 countries met at Copenhagen (which 
is almost as close to Danzig as New 
York is to Washington, D.C.) to seek 
action that might assure peace and turn 
the world’s productive forces to con- 
structive rather than destructive ends. 

Delegates to this meeting of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce 
came with the dread of war in almost 
every mind. The economic strain of vast 
expenditures for armament was com- 
mon knowledge. In the view of Dr. 
Fentener Van Vlissengen of Holland, 
former president of the Chamber, mem- 
bers of the International Chamber are 
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By CHAUNCEY D. SNOW 


better placed than any one else to know 
that the whole business community, in- 
cluding the armaments producing in- 
dustries, is sincere in its belief that a 
modern world war would shatter the 
economic system, that there could be no 
worse catastrophe for business, and 
that no one could more ardently desire 
peace than the members of that assem- 
bly. 

First of the resolutions adopted was 
presented by President Thomas J. Wat- 
son. It asked for a stability and fair- 
ness in international economic relations 
which would ensure for all peoples a 
fair distribution of raw materials, food 
and other products. Also it recognized 
that lasting political stability and the 
settlement of outstanding economic is- 
sues are necessarily interdependent, 
and advocated that movement of goods, 
services and capital be substituted for 
the movements of armies across fron- 
tiers. 

After aims, the 


declaring these 


Chamber recommended: 
That the Governments of France, Ger 
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many, Italy, Japan, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America each col- 
laborate, in so far as this is not the case 
already, with their own leading business 
men in a thorough study of the economic 
and fiscal condition of their individual 
countries with respect to their national 
needs and their possible contribution t 
the world’s economic development; 
That when these countries shall have 
completed their surveys, their economi 
experts meet for the purpose of formulat- 
ing a plan of adjustment which will give 
all countries of the world a fair opportunity 
to share in the resources of the world. 


In another resolution the Chamber 
deplored the concentration of national 
energies on arms production. This res 
olution also asked for immediate con: 
sideration of economic measures which 
would be in order after any relaxation 
of the present political tension and the 
draft of concrete proposals for effect: 
ing the necessary transition from the 
present quasi-war economy to a peace 
economy. 

The delegation from the United 
States was headed by Chairman Elio 
Wadsworth of the American Committee 
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LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOWES 


e Your money goes farther — by telephone — 


during the night and Sunday bargain hours. 
Chats with a mother back home, a boy at 
school, a far-away invalid are satisfying and 
inexpensive. Call tonight or on Sunday and see. 
Some typical Long Distance rates are shown at 
the right. Many rates from your city are listed in 
your telephone directory. Other rates may be had 


by asking the operator. 


% 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its ex- 
hibits at the New York World’s Fair and the Golden ( 


Gate Inte rnational Exposition, San Francisco. 
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HERE’S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS TO TELEPHONE! 


Between these points 


Cincinnati, Ohio Louisville, Ky. .... 
Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb...... 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass..... 
Chicago, Ill..... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Atlanta, Ga..... St. Louis, Mo..... 
Los Angeles, Cal. SaltLake City, Utah 
Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y... 


Sta.-to-Sta. 


35 
-45 
-60 
75 
-90 
1.05 
1.20 


Night and Sunday 3-Min. Rates* 
Per.-to-Per. 


$ .55 
75 
-95 

1.15 
1.40 
1.65 
1.85 


*Reduced rates are in effect from 7 P. M. to 4:30 A. M. every night 


and all day on Sunday. 




















Swapping Workers in Seasonal Slacks 


By MERRITT LUM 


Ons OF the most discouraging and 
costly jobs of many businesses is hav- 
ing to let go and re-hire employees be- 
cause of seasonal ebbs and flows in 
work. 

Suppose that, when your work had 
sloughed off, you could call up a neigh- 
boring business and place your surplus 
people in a job in the other place. Then 
when your work picked up again, you 
could have these trained workers back. 

Suppose that when you faced a sea- 
sonal peak in production, instead of 
recruiting unskilled workers, you could 
reach for the ’phone and get enough 
trained workers from another business 
or two. 

Much of the discouragement and loss 
in the man-handling job would have 
been taken out, wouldn't it? 

Lots of practical problems are in the 
way of any such community swapping 
plan. There comes to mind the time when 
everybody wants workers and nobody 
wants to release them. One can wonder 
how it is possible, practically, for work- 
ers to be skilled in two or three differ- 
ent kinds of business. And so on. 

One community, Chicago, is seeking 
to find a practical answer. Interested 
companies are working through an Em- 
ployment Stabilization Committee of 
the local Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion to gather facts, looking toward the 
broadening of beginning experiments. 


Leveling employment 


WHAT they wanted to put together is 
a picture of the up’s and down’s of em- 
ployment by industry. They wanted to 
see if they could match the employ- 
ment peaks of one company with the 
valleys of another, and vice versa. 

There were many practical problems 
of getting comparable, useful figures. 
Out of the Committee’s study finally 
came a report form. Each member com- 
pany is asked to fill this out. It gives 
desired ebbs and flows on a percentage 
basis. This idea took hold. Companies 
are reporting. The picture is becoming 
clear. Some exchanges are being ef- 
fected. 

The kind of data which started the 
program is shown by curves of employ- 
ment from three typical Illinois in- 
dustries. These industry employment 
records are plotted as shown on the 

(Continued on page 69) 
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ONE community is experimenting on ways to keep 
trained seasonal workers employed all the year round, 
Such a plan would not only improve employee morale 


but also save hiring and training expense for employer 
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Curves of employment made for typical industries show how employees might 


most advantageously be shifted from one job to another 
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Gum chewers give this man a full time job 


picking it out of escalators 


LarcEsT single item in the operating cost of 
office buildings is cleaning. It represents nearly 
one-third of the total operating expenditures of 
he industry and, of this amount, more than 90 
per cent is allocated to wages, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers. 

Figuring the cost at 16.5 cents a square foot, 
itis believed that the cost of cleaning totals $66,- 
000,000 a year. About 80,000 persons—two-thirds 
of them women—are required for this one phase 
of building operation. 

Charwomen, with an average working night 
of six hours, are expected to clean from 1,000 
to 1,200 square feet an hour. In an average New 
York building, time used in cleaning was di- 
vided as follows: waste paper removal, 40 min- 
utes; sweeping, mopping, carpet sweeping and 
vacuuming, 185 minutes; dusting, 60 minutes; 
miscellaneous duties, 45 minutes; and non-pro- 
ductive time consisting of 15 minutes rest and 15 
minutes dressing time. 

Although cleaning is usually done in the 
earlier hours of the night, with work ending at 
11:30 or midnight, it is not unusual to delay 
until the latter half of the night to suit tenants 
or because of peculiar local conditions. For ex- 
ample, when the dust storms became a problem 
inthe West Central and Southwest areas, many 
buildings changed from the earlier to the later 
Schedule so that offices might not become dust- 
ridden before they were opened in the morning. 

In modern structures, every effort is made to 
provide comfortable and convenient facilities 
with clean workers’ quarters and latest im- 
proved equipment. 

Interest of the management often extends 
outside the building as in the case of a Chicago 
manager, who.learned that the cleaning hours 
in his building were so arranged that most of 
his charwomen were required to wait an un- 
usually long time for street car accommoda- 
lions. He consulted the street car schedules, 
juggled his building routine and made it possible 
for them to get an earlier car. 


Line-up before work and inspection by matron. Metal baskets 


hold cleaning and polishing materials 


A midnight snack at 
the boss’s desk 


Bronze cleaner uses 
a mask to protect 
his lungs from fumes 
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No Business Can Escape Change 


Business continually seeks the 
public’s favor with new and 


improved products 


1 e A SHOWER curtain now made is said not to stiffen 
with age, to be mildewproof and spotproof and easily clean- 
able with soap and water. It is treated with a new synthetic 
plastic. 


2 @e A PORTABLE all metal fire escape is now made. It 
resembles a chain ladder except that the rungs are in the 
shape of wide stirrups to help hold the feet from slipping. The 
unit for three-story buildings weighs 20 pounds, has a load 
capacity of 1800 pounds. 


3 @ A NEW metal alloy is said to have great strength even 
at elevated temperatures and to have exceptional resistance 
to creeping and deforming even when subjected to stress and 
high temperatures for a prolonged period. 


4 e FOR color photographers there is now a flash bulb that 
has the same color characteristics as bright sunlight; hence 
it can be used to supplement sunlight or to make indoor shots 
with daylight type film. 


5 @e AN AUTOMATIC percentage calculating scale is now 
made with all parts of stainless metals. It is especially de- 
signed for meat-curing cellars. 


6 e ROLLED die sections are now available which have a 
tool steel face backed by a non-hardenable soft steel. Dowel 
holes may be drilled after hardening; the tool steel may be 
hardened to a high degree because the backing takes up some 
of the shock in cutting. 


7 @ A LIGHT-WEIGHT, easily moved, trailer to carry lad- 
der or scaffolding can be moved by one man or towed on the 
streets by an automobile. It supports scaffolding up to 40 feet 
high or a ladder with a work platform up to 50 feet high. 


8 e A NEW treatment for magnesium alloys protects 
against salt water and atmospheric corrosion, provides a good 
base for paint, yet does not affect machined dimensions. 


9 e A NEW squirrel cage motor has a one-piece centrif- 
ugally cast copper rotor with high electrical conductivity and 
mechanical strength for severe service. 


10 e SAFETY tongs for punch press operators are now made 
of a cold rolled strip stock so that they will not damage dies 
if they are caught accidentally. An enclosed spring and a 
handle stop make for the convenience of the operator 


11 e FOR DESK work with the new fluorescent lamps there 
is now a desk stand that has almost unlimited adjustments 
varying height and varying angle of both reflector and arm 
support. It has built-in accessories for either A.C. or D.C. 


12 e A NEW device for easy counting and size-estimating 
of dust particles has just been developed. It is a microprojector 
with a translucent screen ruled for both size determination and 
quick counting. 


13 @e TO PREVENT stains from bleeding through finished 
painted surfaces, and to hide them completely, there is a new 
interior flat white paint. It can be applied with brush or spray 
gun over oil stain, pitch, sap streaks, and the like, as either a 
priming coat or finish coat. 
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14 ¢ A NEW factory hand truck has a steel platform re- 
inforced by pressed steel channels to give light weight with 
rigidity. 


15 e FACTORY finished strip flooring is now available—it’s 
hardwood, tongue-and-grooved, beveled on ends and edges, 
sanded, finished, and waxed. 


16 e© A LOW-COST process has been developed for making 
white-metal castings with rubber moulds. Duplication of an 
item is possible within a few hours. The process is especially 
for novelties and small parts. F 


17 e FOR typists, a novel copyholder is mounted on lazy 
tongs swung from the side of the desk to leave the desk top 
clear. 





24 @ 
is now a centrifugal pump of which all parts in contact with the 
liquid are made of a hard chemical glass. It handles 6000 gallons 
of liquid and delivers it up to 70 feet above the suction level. 


FOR HANDLING strong acids and corrosive liquids there 


18 e TRANSLUCENT latex rubber tubing is now made in 
lengths up to 50 feet without splicing. It is resistant to age de- 
terioration, withstands repeated sterilizations, is glassy smooth 
inside and out. 


19 @ A NEW refrigerator for country homes is operated com- 
pletely by wind power. Brine-filled walls retain refrigeration 
from 12 to 16 hours without wind power. 


20 e FOR photographers a new exposure meter has a range 
from 1/10 to 1600 candles per square foot. A hinged louvre, 
when opened for low light values, automatically brings into 
view a corresponding scale, 


21 e PREFABRICATED service stations and similar way- 
side buildings are now available. They are made of double 
steel panel units, well insulated, with a smooth surface that’s 
easily kept spic and span. 


22 @ A NEW reflector signal for automotive vehicles is made 
of a plastic with unusual light reflecting power. It resists 
breakage; is designed to be seen from a long distance when 
headlamps strike it. 


23 e@ A NEW rubber dressing for automobile tires, rubber 
mats, and the like, cleans and covers with a sleek, black coat- 
ing in one easy operation. 

W. L. HAMMER 
Epitor’s Note—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which NaTION’s BUSINESS has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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.--and RAW MATERIALS are PLENTIFUL 





| THESE ADVANTAGES 


are but the fundamentals of many favor- 
able conditions making Chesapeake and 
Ohio Territory an economic field of oper- 
ation for many industries. 


@ RAW MATERIALS of many kinds; abun- 
dant, near at hand, economically secured. 


@ INTELLIGENT LABOR—native-born; largely 
skilled in a diversity of industries; well 
housed; peaceful and cooperative. 


@ NEAR TO MARKETS—major consuming 
areas within first, second or third morning 
delivery. 


@ EXCELLENT TRANSPORTAT 10N—favorable 
freight rates and dependable service keep 
markets and manufacturers in economically 
close touch. 


@ CHEAP POWER—abundant coal, oil, natur- 
al gas and hydro-electric developments as- 
sure the region of unlimited power at most 
economical costs. 


@ COOPERATIVE LEGISLATION—Industry is 
king in Chesapeake and Ohio Territory, 
and the legislatures of the five great States 
in which it lies are friendly toward the 
needs and aims of enterprises they invite 
and those they already have. 
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and close at hand in 
Chesapeake and Ohio Territory 


[| _ —_— to raw materials is only one factor in the economy 
of strategic location—but a very important one. Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines—running through the heart of Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana—penetrate and serve a 
region abundant in the raw materials of Industry. 

In the center of this territory lies ‘“The Coal Bin of America; 
the country’s greatest bituminous deposits. Natural gas and oil 
are readily available. Here, too, are great resources in glass- 
sand, fire and ceramic clays, salt brine, limestone and sandstone, 
timber, iron ores, pure water, and agricultural products. 

To the economy of near-by raw materials, add ample native- 
born labor, easy accessibility of major markets through mag- 
nificent transportation facilities, cheap electric power, state 
legislatures cooperative with Industry...and you glimpse the 
fundamental factors making Chesapeake and Ohio Territory 
a region rich in opportunity. 

Complete and impartial factual surveys for your specific 
industry will be furnished on request. All inquiries will be heid 


in strictest confidence. Write 


GEORGE D. MOFFETT, Industrial Commissioner 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 
Huntington, West Virginia 
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W. J. Jenks (stand- 
ing) with late Carl 
Gray and J. Pelley 


Gifford K. Simonds 
(center ) 


Wendell E, Whipp 


Girrorp K. Simonds, general manager, Simonds Saw and Steel 
Co. which has moved its entire operations into one windowless 
factory occupying five acres of ground. Buildings formerly occupied 
17% acres. Air in the building is kept cool despite the presence of 70 
heat treating furnaces and office employees can take dictation un- 
interrupted by even ordinary comment from nearby desks 


W. J. Jenks, president, Norfolk and Western Railway, which 
carried 1,200,000 passengers in 1938 without a single reportable ac- 
cident. The rate of accidents among its workers was 42 per cent 
lower than that among all railroad employees. For these achieve- 
ments his railroad won the Harriman Gold Medal Safety Award 
for the second time in 12 years. 


Wendell E. Whipp, president, Monarch Machine Tool Co. of Sidney, 
and increased its number of employees twofold since 1929 


C. R. Smith, president, American Airlines, Inc., reported that com- 
pany had set a new high in its profit of approximately $400,000 (after 
estimated federal income taxes are deducted) for first six months 
of 1939 and carried 213,594 passengers or a gain of 50 per cent 


J. C. Nichols was recently named an honorary member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Landscape Architects, an honor bestowed upon only 
eight others who are not architects. He has been similarly honored 
by the American Society of Architects. Both came to him as result 
of development of the Country Club residential district in Kansas 
City. He has been a member of the National Capital Park & Plan- 
ning Commission for 14 years, having been appointed by three suc- 
cessive presidents of the United States. 
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THIS department wishes to preserve 
to posterity the deathless words of 
Senator Claude Pepper of Florida. 
Not the words he said about some of 
his fellow Democrats on the last day 
of the 1939 session of Congress, because this is a quiet 
corner. Only the words in which he said that “an in- 
triguing alliance” had tried to “strike down by emascu- 
lation and assassination the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and had encouraged unhappy division in the ranks of la- 
bor in order to hold working men in the tight clutches of 
economic bondage.” 
It’s a good trick if it can be done that way. 


Embalming 
Noble Prose 


IT’S likely that the summer investi- 
gation of the N.L.R.B. will be a calm 
and critical examination of the law 
and the Board—the temper of the 
House being what it was when the 
resolution authorizing the inquiry was adopted. Howard 
W. Smith, Democrat, of Virginia, chairman of the com- 
mittee, is a white-shirted, unexcitable, drawling gentle- 
man who was once a judge, and who was triumphantly 
unpurged in 1938. He was a good deal helped at that time 
by the fact that Secretary Ickes took the stump against 
him. He is not an antilabor man, on his record. Neither 
does he take off his hat when he meets his fellow towns- 
man, John L. Lewis. 


Looks Like a 
Sure Thing 


IF the N.L.R.B. lamb had consented 
to bow before the storm, or what- 
ever it is a lamb does when it is 
threatened with a shearing, there 
would have been no inquiry ordered. 
Dr. William M. Leiserson was shifted from the Railroad 
Mediation Board, much against his will, to calm down the 
N.L.R.B. He had the respect of both sides of the railroad 
problem because he had shown he was fair and able. If the 
N.L.R.B. had accepted his soothing ministrations it’s a 
turkey to a chickadee it could have avoided trouble. Now 
there isn’t a chance. His first dissent was to uphold the 
contention of the Board's critics that it favors the C.LO. 


One of Those 
Funny Things 


THE story goes that the mother of 
Undersecretary of the Treasury John 
W. Hanes is one of the finest old 
ladies in Ohio. Perhaps the finest. It 
is understood that Mr. Hanes does 
not descend to argument on that point. She is alert, de- 
cisive and courageous. When Mr. Hanes was in the un- 
pleasant midst of his fight to keep our system of taxation 
sane he went home for a visit; 

“I’m licked,” he is said to have told his mother. “I’m 
going to quit.” 

“You go on back to Washington,” said she. “You have 
a job to do and you'll do it.”’ 

So the taxpayers now know where their gratitude is 
due. 


Time Out for a 
Mother Story 


OVER in Maryland a school boy 
grew interested in old furniture. He 
polished and scraped in his off hours. 
When he graduated, he began with a 
wheelbarrow. Three years ago he 
had an antique furniture store, he employed nine men, 
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Couldn’t Save 
This Dealer 


Washington and Your Business 

















































and owned several trucks. In 1939 he reluctantly fired 
the nine men, sold his trucks, put his wife in charge of 
the shop and went out with his roadster in search of old 
glass. Social Security and the wage-hour laws fixed him. 
“How about your nine men?” 
“Tt’s too bad. They haven’t got jobs yet. We were get- 
ting along all right until we were caught in the uplift.” 


THIS department finds it impossible 
What Will Poor ‘¢° refrain from casting a stone at 
Tommy Corcoran now and then. The 
current dornick is in the form of an 
inquiry about Mr. Corcoran’s future. 
If he obeys the provisions of the Hatch law he must keep 
his hands completely off politics, for he is presumed to be 
an attorney in the R.F.C. offices. If he does not obey the 
provisions he will get caught in a violation, sure as eggs 
is eggs. Perhaps there is some truth in the report that he 
plans to go back to New York, along with Ben Cohen, and 
open a law office. 


Tommy Do Now? 


THAT flurry of economy Congress 
Maybe This Was produced in the last few days of the 

session was, in the opinion of a sea- 
soned analyst, due to two things: 

A, the publication of the fact that 
appropriations had passed an all-time high; 

B, Senator Byrd’s warning that the national debt is in 
fact $62,000,000,000, instead of the $40,000,000,000 the 
Treasury accepts. His statement was accompanied by 
statistics. The analyst quoted says that remark produced 
no impression at all in Washington, but that when it 
reached the country the stir was tremendous and that 
stir rolled back to the Capitol. 


Turning-Point 


THIS is in line with the opinion of 
Senator Taft of Ohio that Washing- 
ton suffers from a swelled head. Not 
a verbatim quotation, of course. He 
says that Washington thinks that it 
is only by the mightiest efforts it has been able to save 
a few remnants of a once prosperous land from ruin. The 
fact is, he suggests, that the folks back home do the boss- 
ing. Now and then Washington runs hozgwild and a little 
time is wasted before the folks can chase Washington 
back into the pen. Such yelling and galloping excursions 
are not an evidence of genius or ability on the part of 
Washington but merely that Washington is out again. 


Listen to the 
Folks at Home 


REPRESENTATIVE WOODRUM, 
Democrat of Virginia, head of the 
House economy bloc, said the same 
thing differently: 

“You go home and talk to your 
constituents,” he said to his colleagues. “If you do I'll have 
recruits in the next session to help me put on the brakes.”’ 


And So Said 
Cliff Woodrum 


THOSE who sit around Washington 
watching ’em come and go observed 
that: 

“James L. Fly, newly appointed 
chairman of the F.C.C., came to 
Washington under Hoover. Was in charge of antitrust 
work for Department of Justice and was notably success- 
ful against several of the larger trusts. A career man with 
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no heated political affiliations. As general counsel of 
T.V.A. rated as fair, courteous and able. Known for his 
ability to get the ultimate secret out of any case he tries.” 

Impossible to refrain from comparison with Thurman 
Arnold, present antitrust assistant in the Department of 
Justice. A frequent orator, an impassioned author, he has 
had bad luck with his cases against the so-called trusts. 
When Judge Proctor dismissed the indictment against 
the District of Columbia doctors charged by Arnold with 
being engaged in the restraint of trade, he observed that 
it “was afflicted with vague and uncertain statements 
does not meet the fundamental requirement that a crim- 
inal accusation be stated fully, clearly and with certain- 
ty.” Some one might make a list of other times that 
Arnold’s lance has failed to hit the windmill. 


FLY’S appointment to the F.C.C. 
once more spotlights the career men 
who have won high place in the gov- 
ernment. William H. McReynolds, 
one of the newly appointed adminis- 
trative assistants to the President, has been a specialist 
in civil service and government reorganization matters 
long before the New Deal had ever been heard of. He has 
cared as little for personal aggrandizement as any man in 
Washington. J. Edgar Hoover of the F.B.I. began as a 
filing clerk. Elmer Irey of Internal Revenue was a postal 
clerk. Daniel Bell of the Budget Bureau began as a clerk. 


McReynolds Is 
Another One 


SYMPATHY must be offered Harry 
Hopkins at the moment of writing. 
He is still below par physically. He 
wants to find out what is going on 
in the Department of Commerce, 
which was as strange to him when he was made Secretary 
as Ashanteeland presumably is now. He is only able to 
get to his office three or four times a week for two or three 
hours a day. All important matters are routed through his 
hands as a matter of training. Between times he talks 
politics with the President. For a sick man that’s pretty 
tough going. Rather tough going for the Department of 
Commerce, too. 


Hopkins Is in 
a Bottleneck 


INDICATIONS are that Elmer 
Andrews, administrator of wage- 
hours, is due to be worked on when 
Congress comes back in January. No 
New Deal head-man ever reached 
Washington with a better reputation. Andrews was re- 
puted to be courteous, quite impartial, and very strong- 
backed. Congress will return from the vacation with a 
clearer idea of the way the wage-hour bill works than it 
has ever had before and that automatically puts Mr. 
Andrews somewhat on the spot. (30 cents an hour, 42 
hours, October 24.) Unfortunately for the Administrato 
he managed to gather a number of personal critics in th 
feverish last few days. 


He’s in fora 
Bounce Around 


EIGHT stubborn young men gave 
this department a chance to make 
a hearty meal of some of its own 
words. The eight were young pri- 
vate pilots—private as distinguished 
from air-line pilots—and they had been raising merry 
tribulation in the air. The C.A.A. could not get them 
to answer letters or obey orders and finally had to 
turn over the cases against them for prosecution in the 
courts. The C.A.A. had more employees two months ago 
than seemed fit to this corner, but when the corner began 
to realize that the C.A.A. must regulate 25 airlines, 1,500 
chartered and fixed base operators, 33 certificated avia- 
tion schools, 153 repair stations, 10,724 certificated civil 
aircraft and 1,047 uncertificated ships, a couple of hun- 


Eight Pilots 
and the C.A.A. 
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dred gliders, 60,000 pilots and 10,000 mechanics, not to 
speak of a lot more things imposed on the C.A.A. by law 
it takes back everything it said. With mustard, please, 


THE aviation industry is perturbed 
. by the fear that the C.A./ rill j 
And Hopkins Is i ea at e C.A.A. will] be 
. swallowed by the Department of 
Looking at It . =i . 4] 
Commerce under the new reorgan- 
ization law. The industry, it seems 
. . . . ~ ef ° 
is getting along first rate with the C.A.A. There are ocea- 
sional quarrels and complaints, but on the whole aviation 
seems to feel the C.A.A. knows what it is all about. No one 
knows what might happen if it were to slip down Mr. Hop. 
kins’s maw and every one knows that he might get a 
chance at it when he regains his health. 


THAT bottleneck in the Department 
of Commerce seems to be matched 
by another in Labor. Departmental 
opinion is that Secretary Perkins 

lacks a talent for getting things done 
on time. About four weeks is given as the usual lag. 


They Do Not 
Like Frances 


THIS may prove to be an entirely 


. c ° it P "ePaASHO i! or 3 if . 
The Reasoning sour bit of reasoning. But it comes 


right from the inner camp of Paul 
of P. V. McNutt V. McNutt, recently named as Fed- 


eral Security Administrator, which 
offers the best spot for the launching of a build-up to be 
found in all Washington. Here it goes: 
Mr. Roosevelt will not be a candidate for a third term. 
He has picked McNutt because McNutt is a Middle-of- 
the-Roader and acceptable to business. As a supporter of 
and office holder in the New Deal he would also get the 
liberal vote. 
There is no one else with whom the New Deal could win, 


REPORTS are that Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace was shaken for 
a time by the arguments of the 
career men in the Department 
against the new food basket plan. 
This is the scheme by which any one whose income is be- 
low a certain level may obtain free food stamps. The 
career men wanted to know where Wallace was going 
to stop if that kind of an extravaganza was once started. 
A $5,000 a year man with 11 children might be nearer 
poverty’s edge than a $1,200 a year man who has a garden. 
The story continues that Wallace is going on with the 
plan because Dr. Lauchlin Currie convinced him it was 
sound. Currie was an instructor in Harvard until he came 
to Washington in 1934, and is one of the foremost of the 
spend-lend-go-in-debt galaxy. He was recently appointed 


as one of the six new assistants to the President. 


A Blue and 
Yellow Basket 


IT IS reasonably certain that the 
first congress that seems to be mod- 
erately friendly to facts will be 
asked to recompense the state of 
Tennessee and its injured counties 
for the taxpaying farm land which is now covered by 
T.V.A. backwater. Payment either to be in a lump sum 
or on the annuity plan. Argument is that Congress did 
this horrid thing to Tennessee and should in all fairness 
pay for it. It will be admitted that T.V.A. cannot make 
enough money to pay this debt of honor. 


Another Cow 
to be Milked 


RED TAPE in the State Department 

is neither so tangled nor so red as 

has been represented. It is easier to 

get in to see the Secretary of State 

than the head of a New York bank, 
| 


for instance, and relatively easier the farther down the 


Tape Isn’t So 
Red in State 
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| REPRESENT THE WIDOW BROWN, STOCKHOLDER 


[' [IS happening every day— perhaps 
to people you know intimately: an 
a busine SS dies 


active executive of 


and his widow and her lawyer take 


his place at the management table. 


they know little or 
nothing of the business’ problems. 


Pre sumably 


The widow’s constant need, as a 


rule, is for income—dividends, unin- 
terrupted and generous. She’s hardly 
in position to know what’s best for 
the busine ss. 

sure 


Make 
} 


ciates never have that proble m 


that you and your asso- 
often 
embarrassing, perhaps tragic in its 


conse que nces. 


Stock Purchase Agree- 
ment, and Northwestern Mutual Busi- 
ness Insurance to provide the money, 
are a sensible : 

The Mutual 
plan, simple and clear, drawn espe- 
cially to meet the needs of the stock- 
holders of a corporation in which 


A simple 


answer. 


Northwestern has a 


THE 


NORTHWESTERN 


the stock is closely held. The de- 
ceased’s interest is liquidated ona 
basis fair to the and to the 


business. 


widow 


There’s no haggling—just an or- 
derly, businesslike settlement. 

This is a way to carry on the busi- 
nessunhampered, to prevent strangers 
from interfering, to keep earnings in 
the hands of those who earn them, 
and to protect dependents. 


Its cash value accumulates year by 
year—can be on, in an 
emergency, with no “red tape” and 
no publicity. 


bor row ed 


matters with the 
it’s time 


Talk over these 
Northwestern Mutual Agent 
well invested. He’s 
fully prepared to 
advise you soundly 
—has the facts and 
figures you'll need 
for working out a 
plan suited to your 
business situation. 


(over 1 


ll 


MUTUAL LIFE 
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Northwestern Mutual offers Plans 
of Business Insurance designed for 
all types of business organization. 


CORPORATIONS — Ready cash for or- 
derly liquidation of a deceased stock- 
buy-and-sell 


holder’s interest, on a 


agreement basis—Cash convertible 
into income tor family or heirs of the 


dece isc d. 


PARTNERSHIPS 


dating a deceased partner's interest, to 


Ready cash for liqui- 


the advantage of his widow and sur- 
viving partners—Guards against forced 
problem of 


sale- Helps solve the 


continuation. 


SOLE PROPRIETORSHIP—A 


amount of immediate cash represent- 


fixed 


ing values built into the business— 
Finances the readjustment period of 
arranging continuation of the busi- 
ness, transfer to others, or orderly; 


liquidation. 





COMPANY 
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line one goes. But the easiest man of all will likely be Dr. 

Henry F. Grady, who took Francis Sayre’s place when he 

was sent to the Philippines as High Commissioner: 
“Hell, man, telephone,” is one way he has of getting 


through his business. Telephone calls to California are 


commonplaces with him. 
Net result; clean desk; time left over for a good story. 
With a punch to it. 


IT IS no secret that Sayre thinks the 
Filipinos should postpone taking 
over their independence until they 
can handle it safely. He is also in 
favor of working out a tariff scheme 
which will build up more business with the United States. 
A detailed report based on statistics may be expected 
soon. He has been studying the P.I. question for some 
months. 


Business Ahead 
with Filipinos 


AN annoyed gentleman from Texas 
states that: 

“The S.E.C. should look into the 
terms of the loan of $457,000 United 
Mine Workers money made by John 
L. Lewis to the Democratic National Committee. Looks 
as though he were being paid usurious interest.” 


It Looks Like 
Usury to Him 


LEST this gem be forever hidden in 
the Congressional Record it will be 


Maybe This only . 
Sounds This Way rane om view. 
Senator O’Mahoney told of his 
talk with Dr. Hansen and Dr. Cur- 
rie, then of the Federal Reserve Board: 

“I asked the two gentlemen if the contribution of the 
government could not be made just as effective by reduc- 
ing the taxes as by increasing the expenditure and the an- 
swer was ‘yes.’ ” 

If that means what it seems to mean that $20,000,000,- 
000 of new debt has not bought anything. 

Maybe the experts will begin speaking more kindly 
of the late Andrew Mellon, ‘the best Secretary of the 
Treasury.” He believed in tax reduction, too, and fought 
going into debt. 


THAT paragraph brings to mind the 

: exhibition of dolls placed on view by 

Doll Babies Are Mrs. Virginia Woodin of Clarendon, 

Virginia. In one little country she 

found dolls which are used for 

money. Mr. Morgenthau might be interested in the ex- 
hibit when he returns from Europe. 


Legal Tender 


JOHN M. CARMODY has been up- 
staired from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration to the job of 
wholesale spender under the re- 
organization plan. All the world 
knows that. Maybe not all the world knows that Senator 
“Bob” Taft of Ohio asked the R.E.A. to inform him if any 
one of the R.E.A. cooperatives is on a sound financial 
basis: 

“They said they would,” Taft reported. “But they have 
not.” 


Carmody Is the 
Great Spender 


SENATOR M. M. LOGAN of Ken- 

““Government of tucky thinks the Walter-Logan bill 
sy Will become law at the next session. 
It passed the Senate but was called 
back at the request of Senator 
“Shay” Minton, Mr. McNutt’s friend from Indiana. Logan 
thinks both Houses of Congress will accept it when it is 
called up again. This bill compels administrative agencies 
to obey the ordinary rules of court procedure and limits 


Laws, Not Men 


their freedom of action: 
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“We hope to make this again a government of laws, not 
men,” said Logan. He has not missed church on Sunday 
for 30 years, he is a loyal Democrat and a frequent de. 
fender of New Deal plans on the floor. 

As a practising lawyer he has set his face grimly 
against a system which permits appointive officers to 
make laws and defy control. There are many such jp. 
stances. 


BU:LDING contractors are apt to 
have their hands full with the C.L.o, 
effort to unionize building crafts, 
They are unable to sign up with the 
C.I.O. now because that organization 
has not yet taken in all the crafts. But if the C.I.O. con. 
trols one or two crafts they will not be able to do business 
with the A. F. of L. either. Report is that Thurman Arnold 
is an ace in the C.LO. hand. His inquiry into building 
trades conditions can, of course, be shifted hither and 
yon. 


Trouble Ahead 
in Building 


HEADS of the Stock Exchange are 
working in closer harmony with 
Jerome Frank of the S.E.C. than is 
generally believed. Both sides are 
agreed that something should be 
done for the protection of the public against unsoundness 
in brokerage firms during crash days. Neither side has 
yet agreed on precisely what should be done. Frank may 
leave S.E.C. if a plan is worked out. He hopes it would be 
his personal monument. 


Frank Plans 
a Monument 


SENATOR WHEELER will push 
his bill to replace the Federal Com- 
munications Commission of seven 
members by a three-man _ board, 
when congressional business starts 
again in January. The present law may be left unchanged 
otherwise. 

He thinks most of the numerous troubles in the F.C.C. 
have been due to the commissioners themselves. The 
radio industry seems to be in agreement with this. Every 
one seems relieved by the retirement of Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, the former chairman. 

He was a hard-headed, peppery, and able little man, but 
it was feared that he would have edged the F.C.C. toward 
a greater power of censorship if his health had permitted 
him to stay on. 


Merely Noted 
in Passing 


IT’S possible but not probable Con- 
gress will be called back in Novem- 
ber, because there is so much work 
to be done. Congress will not like 
that. New tax legislation is a cer- 
tainty. A probability is that taxes will be higher after 
1940. Perhaps a broader income tax base. Experts are 
already at work. 

Federal Trade Commission is planning another inquiry 
into prices and practices. State Department regulars still 
say there will be no war this year. 

A very fine, superexcellent chance of some inside work 
in Mexico, however. No tears would be shed in the State 
Department if Cardenas were to slip out. Investment 
Bankers Association seems pleased with the S.E.C. col- 
laboration on rules of procedure and thinks they will 
be able to keep gyp artists out in the future. The lookouts 
for business men suspect more danger for the small busi- 
ness man than for the big corporation in the T.N.E.C.’s 


prospectus. 


Some Guesses 
on the Future 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 
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Business Conditions 
as of August 1 com- 
pared with the same 


month last year * 


JULY saw continued improvement in industrial activity The Map reflects continued improvement in 
and the return of confidence undisturbed by foreign general business and industrial conditions 
crises. Securities markets turned upward after the mid- 
month with better volume. Steel production reached an 
eight-month peak and electric power output at the month 
end was the second highest ever recorded. Contra-sea- 
sonally large retail sales reduced automobile inventories 
toa minimum as the industry started new model produc- 
tion. 

Railroad earnings reflected sharply increased passenger 
traffic and highest carloadings of the year. Bituminous 
coal mines were busy as the result of better demand and 
reduced stocks. Building volume declined due to reduced 
government operations. Non-ferrous metal prices were 
strong, with sales of copper reaching a new high record. 
However, the general commodity price level struck a new 
five-year low, due to continued declines in foodstuffs. 
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A slight forward movement during July in the general level of business activity extended the sharp upturn 
registered in June and cancelled about half of the loss suffered from January through May 
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REGARDLESS of the size of your plant... whether: 
your watchman need visit only one station of 
whether his regular inspection carries him through 
many buildings, up and down many stairs—there 


is a Detex Watchclock made just to fit your needs. 


ONE MODEL is designed for the large building 
with many watchmen following each other at 


intervals. 


ANOTHER is made for the small plant guarded 


by one watchman. 


OTHER DETEX Watchclocks are exactly designed 
to meet special conditions. Some care portable; 
others stationary. Some are operated with a key; 


others by electricity. 


DETEX is the only company making a complete 
line of watchman’s clocks and a Detex clock is the 


only one that can give you unlimited capacity. 


ALL DETEX WATCHCLOCKS are approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and the Fac- 
tory Mutuals Laboratory; and more than 80,000 


are now in use in 50,000 Systems. 





ee eee SLOPE 
80VarickSt., N.Y. 4153 Ra 
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DETEX 





WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT + PATROL 
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| MAN TO MAN 


in the 
MONEY MARKETS 


By CLIFFORD B. REEVES 





COMPETITIVE 
bidding on corpor- 
on New Issues ate security is- 
sues, which has 
been a subject for 
discussion in the financial 
community for several years, became 
a burning, practical question in recent 
weeks when efforts were made almost 
simultaneously in various quarters to 
force certain prominent corporations 
to abandon their traditional bankers 
and throw their issues open to com- 
bidding. 

Sponsors of the idea claim that 
their only objective is assurance of 
fair dealing, but the move is widely 
regarded a subversive attempt to 
destroy the continuing relationships 
between leading underwriting houses 
ind many of the country’s large cor- 
porations. 

The chief arguments advanced in 
favor of competitive bidding are that 
corporations will obtain better prices 
for their issues; that underwriting 
commissions will be reduced; and that 
stockholders will thereby be _ pro- 
ected against any possible collusion 
between the management of a com- 
pany and the bankers of it 

Opponents of the idea maintain that 
hing in the recent history 
of new ferences 3 offerings to indicate 
that prices and underwriting commis- 
sions have not been fair, both to the 
issuing corporations and investors, 
under the present system. On the oth- 
er hand, competitive bidding, most 
underwriters claim, wel tend to plac 
new security issues in the hands of 
the most daring bankers, rather than 
the soundest, since price will be th 
only consideration in the award of a 
issue. This overpricing, they main- 
tain, will inevitably result in heavy 
losses for investors who purchase the 
securities, and will injure the credit 
standing of the issuing corporations. 

Opponents of the new idea also 
stress the fact that a sound invest- 
ment banking relationship involves 
than the price to be paid 
for an issue. A continuing relation- 





academic 


petitive 


s choice. 


1, . . 
there is n 


ship with an experienced investment 
banking house gives a corporation the 
benefit of valuable advice on such 
matters as changes in capital strue- 
ture, type of security to be offered and 
the timing of the offering. Continuing 
relationships also provide a corpora- 
tion with valuable financial sponsor- 
ship in times of stress, continuing 
market interest and many other valu- 
able intangibles that would be lacking 
under the competitive system. 

The competitive bidding system is 
admittedly feasible in the case of 
municipal bonds and equipment trust 
ertificates, where the terms and pro- 
visions of the issues are virtually 
standardized and = a minimum of 
investigation is required before un- 
derwriting. But it is difficult to see, 
as a practical matter, how competi- 
live biddiis 1g can be reconciled with 


47 


the re gistration procedure that is re- 


quired under the law in the case of 





orate issues. 


I 
It is unreasonable to suppose that 
lf 


half-a-dozen banking houses would 
be willing to risk the time and ex- 
pense of setting up and registering a 


+ 


complicated corporate offering when 
only one of the six could be the suc- 


doubts as to its soundness, 
the move for competitive bidding is 
stronger and more widespread than 
most bankers believe, and many in 
the financial community feel that the 
big underwriting houses are under- 
estimating its strength and signifi- 


eance, 





THE recent re- 
Higher Income on ductions in divi- 
Savings dend_ rates paid 

on savings de- 

osits have caused 
many thrifty people to look with 
crowing favor on Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations, of which there are 
about 1,400 in operation throughout 
the United States. These Associa- 
tions, which are private institutions 





operating under federal] charter. are 


currently paying from 2', to 4 per 
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HERE’S aq difference between 
I protection and prevention—and 
when you have both, you're safest. 
Insured in American Mutual, and 
its associated companies, a person 


or firm obtains security in its 


broadest sense—freedom from risk, 


and annoyance as well as from finan- 
cialloss. Yet few people insure them- 
selves with coverage sufficient to re- 
pay al/ loss. That’s why prevention 


is SO important. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: BOSTON, MASS. 

Almost all forms of Insurance except life, available 
through American Mutual and its Associated Companies 


To policyholders, then, we offer Joss 
prevention service along with in- 
surance protection. We help home 
owners guard against fire and burg- 
lary, motorists avoid danger on high- 
ways, business offices prevent 
embezzlements, factories reduce in- 
juries to workers. 

Such service helps keep our losses 
low, and means lower net-cost A 
insurance for you. All policy- NY 
holders have always received Mf 
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cash dividends equalling at least 20% 
of premiums (higher oncertain lines). 


Without obligation or expense, you 
can actually experience in advance 
part of the loss-prevention service 
we furnish to policyholders, WATCH 
is a fascinating picture-magazine 
that helps you avoid accidents at 
home and on the road. A free copy 
is yours for the asking. Write to 
Dept. X-4, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


American Mutual 


Works to make America Safe 
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Do EMPLOYEES 
EXPECT You To 
MAKE THEM LOANS? 


Most workers who earn modest wages must 
sometimes borrow. Take the case of Joe, who 
runs the elevator in plant 3. His wife has 
just come home after a six weeks’ stay in the 
hospital. Her recovery will take a big load 
off Joe’s mind. But what about the bills that 
piled up after they had spent their savings? 
Joe takes his obligations seriously. He 
doesn’t like being in debt. He will probably 
come to you for a loan. 


Where workers can borrow 


But your company may feel that it cannot 
and should not finance the emergency needs 
of allits workers. What, then can you do for 
your employees who must borrow? 

You might suggest that they borrow from 
their local bank. But banks require collateral 
which wage workers seldom own, or co- 
makers whom they can’t readily get. Per- 
haps they should try to borrow from their 
friends. But their friends need all they can 
earn to pay their own e::penses. Where, then, 
are your workers to borrow? 


Loans for emergencies 


It is the job of Household Finance to meet 
this credit need. Every year Household 
Finance makes cash loans to thousands of 
wage earner families without bank credit. 
From Household responsible workers can 
borrow from $20 to $300 on a business basis 
and at reasonable cost. No co-maker or 
bankable security is required. 

Borrowers repay their loans in small 
monthly installments which average less 
than 7% of their monthly income. This 
service helps modest income families to pay 
medical and dental bills, make repairs, keep 
insurance in force, pay taxes—meet money 
emergencies of many kinds. 


Families learn money management 


Household Finance believes that a family 
should avoid borrowing if it can. In keeping 
with this belief the company is carrying out 
a broad educational program to help fam- 
ilies keep out of unnecessary debt. Through 
this program thousands have learned to 
organize family finances and to get more 
from their incomes. 


Wouldn’t you like to know more about | 
Household Finance service and how it solves | 


the problem of employee loans? The coupon 
will bring you further information without 
obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
** Doctor of Family Finances”’ 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 250 branches in 161 cities 


NATION’S 


cent, which is substantially in excess 
of savings bank rates in many states. 
Accounts are insured up to $5,000 by 
an instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment, and income received by in- 


_vestors is exempt from normal fed- 


eral income taxes. Such institutions 
therefore have a strong appeal for 
thrifty individuals who are seeking 
both safety and a decent rate of return 
on their savings. 

The growth of Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations has been one of the 
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THE continueg 
fear of war in Ey- 
rope and the ap. 
parent belief of 
foreign investors 
that the American markets offer at. 
tractive investment opportunities are 
leading to a transfer of enormoys 
amounts of securities and funds from 
abroad. New York is gradually be. 
coming the safe deposit vault for the 
world’s wealth, on the theory that it 
affords a safer haven than do even 


“Scared Money’ 
from Europe 











Profitless Prosperity(?) 





E. T. Weir, President 
American tron & Steel Inst. 


"Despite increased orders and 
production, the steel industry as 
a whole still is operating at a 
loss. This situation is the fault 
of managements which sell be- 
low cost of production. . . 

There is no reason for such a 
situation except failure in the 
industry to be profit minded. 
... In the 10 years between 
1930 and 1939, common stock- 
holders have lost almost $90,- 
000,000 on their investment." 








interesting financial phenomena of 
recent years. Their assets now total 
more than $1,400,000,000. Private in- 
vestment in Federals increased about 
22 per cent in 1938 alone, which was 
a far more rapid growth than was 
enjoyed by any other type of thrift 
institution, and greater than in 1937 
when the increase was 17 per cent. 
About 1,300,000 people now have sav- 
ings funds invested with these insti- 
tutions. 

The Associations do not accept de- 
posits as a savings bank does, and do 
not offer checking accounts, but in- 
stead sell “shares” in the institution, 
which can be redeemed at their stated 
value under sound repurchase provi- 
sions. The money received through 


|sale of shares is invested primarily 


See Household’s interesting exhibit "Stretching Your | 


Dollar” in the Consumer Interests Bldg., New York 
World’s Fair 


HovuSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. NB-9 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


in home mortgages. Nearly 300,000 
people are now financing the purchase 
of homes through these institutions. 

The insurance of accounts applies 


|only to their safety and eventual 


liquidation in full, but does not guar- 
antee the liquidity of the account for 
payment in cash on demand. With- 
drawals of funds are subject to cer- 
tain restrictions as to time, which is 
necessary to permit orderly liquida- 
tion of assets to meet withdrawals. 


such neutral countries as Switzerland 
and Holland. 

Recognizing this trend, European 
banking institutions have been mak- 
ing arrangements for the handling of 
such transfers and the supervision of 
assets held in the United States. The 
Credit Suisse recently organized the 
Swiss American Corporation in New 
York, and the Swiss Bank Corpora- 
tion plans to open a New York agency 
soon. Certain Dutch and French 
banking institutions are also reported 
to be planning the establishment of 
American agencies. 

In many cases, this influx of “scared 
money” from abroad _ represents 
merely the transfer of funds for safe- 
keeping against possible tie-up or con- 
fiscation. But it is expected that ulti- 
mately a large part of such funds will 
find their way into American invest- 
ments with consequent beneficial ef- 
fect upon market prices here. 





STOCK EX- 
CHANGE brok- 
ers, in the regular 
course of their 
business, have al- 
ways performed certain banking func- 
tions. Brokers hold securities for 


The Proposed 
Brokerage Bank 
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Three-fourths of Parker Dam is invistble, buried 
beneath the bed of the Colorado River 


Every carload of material shipped in 
to Parker Dam moved via Santa Fe 


Santa Fe Helps to Build 
“The Deepest Down Dam in the World” 


The new $13,000,000 Parker Dam across the Colorado River, near 
Parker, Arizona, is frequently called ‘the deepest down dam in the 
world” @ Parker's engineers faced exceptional problems. After di- 
verting the river, it was necessary to dig 234 feet below the original 
bed of the Colorado to find safe anchorage for the dam's huge mass 
of steel and concrete @ This excavation, involving removal of 
1,500,000 cubic yards of earth and stone, is said to be the deepest 
ever made ina river bed @ Parker Dam is an integral part of one of 
the world’s greatest engineering projects—the $220,000,000 Colo- The first rush of water 
rado River Aqueduct system. This system taps the Colorado for a oe ane eee 
billion gallons of water a day; lifts this water nearly a quarter of a 
mile; transports it across 330 miles of rugged desert and mountain 
through an incredible system of tunnels, canals, conduits and siphons 
—and then distributes it to the thirsty acres, homes and industries of 
the Metropolitan Water District, embracing 3,900 fertile square 
miles, surrounding Los Angeles, that holds 44 per cent of the popu- 
lation of all California @ From famous Boulder Dam, 155 miles up- 
stream from Parker, comes power for this stupendous operation. 
From the blue depths of new Lake Havasu, behind Parker Dam, 
comes the precious water. 


California 





@ Completion of the Colorado River Aqueduct required years of planning, six years of 
titanic labor. Its construction would have been impossible without the railroad. From the 
bite of the first shovel, to the dedication ceremonies, the Santa Fe worked hand in 
hand with the engineers, delivering tens of thousands of carloads of infinitely varied 
materials @ To every shipper over its lines, be he large or small, Santa Fe endeavors to 
give the same swift, sure, efficient service. 










Installation of a 22- 
inch main drive shaft 


in one of five buge 
pumping plants 


Santa Fe unloads part 

of a 9,000 H. P. motor 

for a Colorado River 
Aqueduct pumping i 
plant mM 
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How to Protect Your 
Property From Loss 





URGLARS, marauders and hoodlums 
respect Cyclone-protected property. Get- 
ting over the high, barbed wire top is almost 
impossible. And even if they should get in, 
there’s no chance whatever of a quick get-away. 
Cyclone Fence limits all entrance and exit to 
conveniently located gates. It is a permanent 
improvement. Protects your plant year after 
year, with practically no care. Posts stay 
straight and firm. Gates swing freely on ball- 
and socket hinges which prevent sagging. The 
tough chain link fabric is hot-dip galvanized 
after weaving. This heavy protective zinc coat- 
ing, on both fabric and parts, resists rust longer 
—saves you money. Call in a Cyclone Engineer 
to help you plan your plant protection. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book on Fence 


Send for our free 32-page book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of illustrations. 
Shows 14 types — for home, 
school, playground, business. 
Tells how to have gates that 
don’t drag — posts that stay 
straight. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or 10 miles of it you 
need this valuable book. 












Cyctone Fence Co., Dept. 599 
Waukegan, III. 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of | 
| 


“Your Fence — How to Choose It How to 
Use It.”’ I am interested in fencing : Industrial 
Property; [) Playground; [] Residence; Es- 
tate; [] School. Approximately .......... .feet. 
EE OE ee Pe ee ee eee eee 
Tr Ee | 
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Cyclone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Division 
United States Steel Products Company, New York, 
Export Distributors 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


NATION'S 


their margin customers and are en- 
titled to pledge such securities as col- 
lateral for loans. This is done with 
the full knowledge and consent of the 
customer, in order that the broker 
may arrange the loan needed by the 
buyer to carry securities on margin. 


| But this means that, in the event of 


failure of an exchange firm, the as- 
sets of customers, as well as the as- 


|sets of the firm itself, may be in- 


| volved. 


As a practical matter, exchange 
firms have had a record of solvency 
that is far superior to that of banks. 
But the S.E.C. has always looked 
askance at what it regards as a lack 
of suitable regulation over the bank- 
ing phases of brokerage operation. 
Just as nature abhors a vacuum, so 
does any government body abhor the 
absence of regulation. 

The Commission wants the strictest 
possible segregation of customer as- 
sets from a firm’s own assets; and 
with this in mind, William O. Douglas, 
then chairman of the Commission, 
suggested last year the organization 
of a “brokerage bank” to perform all 
banking and custodian functions now 
performed by individual exchange 
houses. 

Such a bank would hold all cash 
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and securities of the customers of 
exchange firms, would arrange mar- 
gin loans, and pay out and receive 
customers’ funds. The broker would 
simply execute orders. 

Jerome Frank, present chairman of 
the Commission, is now insisting that 
the New York Stock Exchange agree 
to the organization of this brokerage 
bank or propose some suitable suyb- 
stitute that will accomplish the same 
purposes. So the Exchange recently 
appointed a four-man board to investi- 
gate the entire subject. 

Most students of financial affairs 
object to the idea of the proposed 
bank because of their fear that it 
would involve a dangerous concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands 
of a single institution. 

The ability of such a bank to vote 
proxies on all stock held in “street 
name” for the account of margin 
customers might give it virtual con- 
trol of many of the country’s greatest 
industrial and business enterprises, 
Control or supervision of the bank 
by a government agency would, in 
turn, place business control in politi- 
cal hands. 

Aside from this question of the so- 
cial dangers, most brokers object to 
the plan on other grounds. A large 
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James G. Harbord, Chairman (left) 


“Government relief will never be ended when more than a certain 
percentage of the electorate are receiving it. | intend no slur on 
worthy individuals when | say that those on government relief should 
surrender their right to vote. It is too much like a judge sitting in 
an action in which he has a financial interest." 
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portion of the income of brokerage | 
houses arises from the differential be- | 
tween the rate of interest obtained 
py the broker on call loans and the | 
rate he charges the customer for the | 
use of such borrowed money. 

This differential varies, but prob- 
ably averages something between one 
and two per cent. And since the bor- 
rowings of a firm’s customers are 
usually many times the amount of 
a firm’s capital, the interest differ- 
ential represents a substantial item 
of brokerage income. 

Many brokers claim that the elim- 
f this source of revenue, 


ination « 


which is for a legitimate service ren- 
dered, would be ruinous to their busi- 
ness. 


The brokerage bank plan, if carried 
through, would completely disrupt ex- 
isting brokerage house organizations 
and would cause a serious new un- 
employment problem in the financial 
district, because the major portion of 
brokerage house employees are en- 
gaged in the very work that it is pro- 
posed the new bank should perform. 

Brokers generally, while they agree 
that the public should be afforded ev- 
ery protection, feel that the broker- 
age bank is probably the hardest pos- 
sible way of solving a relatively sim- | 
ple probl m of segregation. 
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Hurrah for the 
Chiseler! 


Continued from page 19 


That is true. But, to seek legislation that 
will guarantee them a profit, regardless 
of the ficiency, is to commit 
what I believe to be a major crime 
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against public interesi 
According to the estimate of the THEN you imsure in Lumbermens, you are msuring in the 
epithet-hurlers, all those in the automo- \\ company that leads all companies in America in volume 
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tive industry are chiselers. The selling 


ijias tome pasa am of automobile casualty insurance premiums. 
price has swung downward and the : 


quality curve has risen sharply from year In addition, Lumbermens pays back more dividends to car 
to year. True, the competitive race did owners than any other casualty company. Its policyholders 
ote Sake . : bagels “th ge have saved an average of over 20% on their insurance pre- 
hasn't the public enjoyed some happy miums every year since organization, through Lumbermens 
and continuous dividends ? bie cash dividends. In the last ten years alone these dividends 
As a trade association secretary with have exceeded 822.000.0000. 

offices in the capital of my state, I am 

SUG hs stnes peiciak iaitts tie tte Find out now how Lumbermens cansave you money on your 
ists. I am thoroughly familiar with pres- insurance. Check up on this strong company. ‘Talk to your 
» et ged weed aliases 2 aoe local Lumbermens agent or write to us for further particulars. 


In the months when our legislature has 


been in session I have seen one special / *, 
group after another trying to introduce = : me: | , 4 


and have passed a whole series of laws 
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the most footless, biased and silly ora- 
tory wasted on the subject. , 
Never once have I heard any public MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
complaint of the chiseler. Too often, 
those using the word attempt to apply 
a4 meaning that is wide of the truth: that 


Jawes S. Keeper, President 
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Save With Safety in the “World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
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tion are things to boast about. There's moisture protection, too, and edge 





wear is drastically reduced. And there's a bonus of extra wear in every 





Monarch Belt, because it can be operated with either side to the pulley. 
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the chiseler gives short measure. 

That isn’t why legislative relief jg 
sought. We have in every state today 
laws that fully protect the consumer 
against short measure, adulteration or 
substitution. 

Asked to define the word, those who 
use it generally confess that they mean 
an individual, a firm or a group that sells 
at such a low cost that the rest of the 
business or industry cannot follow with- 


| out economic disaster. Further they do 


not go. 

“Here’s one per cent (change to fit 
any condition) of this industry selling 
at a price that is wrecking the profit of 
99 per cent of the industry. That’s not 
fair. We want control. We deserve a 


| profit and we want a law passed to keep 


the chiselers out.” 
Is anything said about the introduc- 
tion of greater efficiency? About the 


| 99 per cent raising the standards to a 


point where the margin of profit may be 
decreased? Is John Q. Public ever asked 
if he thinks the chiseler is a menace? 


Public likes low margin 


THE dealers in one field have been 
seeking legislation for several years that 
would drive the chiselers out of that 
field. They feel that they deserve a guar- 
anteed margin of, let us say, four cents 
a unit on the principal product they 
handle. They are asking for this regard- 


| less of the fact that there is a wide 


variance of selling’ costs in that field. 
The so-called chiselers today are getting 
the volume. 

They have reduced their gross profit 


| to a point, in a number of instances, 
| where they are making less than one 


cent profit per unit. Who is making a 
profit in this field? Who enjoys the vol- 
ume? Who has the respect and affection 
of the buying public? The chiselers, of 
course! 

Frankly, isn’t the fellow who demands 
legislative relief the real chiseler? In- 
stead of chiseling his competitors he is 
chiseling his customers! 

As long as there are more customers 
than competitors, it’s simply a question 
of where you stand, as to the identity of 
the alleged chiseler. 

I've known many of these chiselers. 
They are able to sell cheaper, to make 
a better product, because they have 
something their competitors haven't 
got: common sense, a capacity for hard 
and continuous work, an accounting 
system that enables them to keep an 
eagle eye on every department. They 
are paying their bills and bankers hold 
them in high esteem. They are paying 
decent wages and their pay rolls are 
growing steadily. If being called a 
chiseler is the penalty they pay for be- 
ing progressive and ahead of their times, 
then surely they deserve the reward of 
volume. 

The chiseler is here to stay and the 


| sooner we cease to regard him as a 


menace, the sooner business and indus- 
try starts to work to improve products, 
to cut out needless waste motion instead 


| of seeking legislative relief then we will 


all be happier. 
The chiseler isn’t a bad guy! 
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State Law Mills 
OK Many Bills 


Law grist ground out this year by 
state legislatures reflects a major con- 


cern with social welfare and reorgani- | 


zation of public administration. With 
all except four of the 44 sessions of 
1939 adjourned by mid-July, new tax 
and finance measures were passed up 
for the most part and few new enact- 
ments appear on the books. 
Approximately 600 welfare laws re- 
ceived legislative approval and have 
been signed by governors. Pensions 
and other forms of assistance claimed 
legislative attention without excep- 
tion, old age assistance proposals 
alone totaling more than 700. Most of 
the pension bills that passed redefined 
eligibility for aid and occasionally 
broadened coverage, steering clear of 
increased monthly checks. 
Considerable unemployment com- 
pensation legislation was enacted to 
conform to recommendations of the 


advisory council on social security of | 


the Social Security Board. Changes 
to improve administration of state 
welfare departments were made in 
Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Tennessee and Washington. 


Health measures advanced 


IN THE public health field, legisla- 
tures of Iowa, Maine, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Rhode Island and 
Vermont passed special enabling acts 
permitting non-profit hospital service 
plans under regulation of state insur- 
ance departments. Utah approved leg- 
islation permitting group medical and 
dental care. Ten states were added to 
the ten already requiring pre-marital 
blood tests, seven additional states ap- 
proved blood test mandates for ex- 
pectant mothers. 

With economy an important objec- 
tive, many of the reorganization plans 
effected centralization in state gov- 
ernments and increased power of gov- 
ernors. Rhode Island, which abolished 
entirely the present structure of ad- 
ministrative divisions, made broad re- 
allocations of departmental functions, 
for an annual saving of $1,000,000 in 
operating expenses. Iowa considered 
66 reorganization bills, passing 51. 
Minnesota pioneered in creating a De- 
partment of Administration headed 
by a commissioner who virtually will 
be “state manager.” Arizona, Kansas, 
Maryland, Oklahoma and a dozen 
other states approved less inclusive 
administrative changes. 

At the risk of leaving budgets un- 
balanced, legislators in many states 


carried out campaign promises of “‘no | 
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INVISIBLE 
LOSSES 


Your credit manager is only human. Haunted by recent unex- 
pected credit losses, he tightens up unduly — and throws good 
business into the lap of competitors. Such “invisible losses’’ are 
sasier to prevent than to recover. Simply remove the fear of losses 
aaa American Credit Insurance 

The advantages of such coverage are obvious to astute execu- 
tives. First: Capital and profits are safe from the inroads of 
excessive credit losses because “‘American”’ guarantees payment on 
all goods shipped under the terms of the policy. Second: Capital 
works because claims are paid and delinquencies liquidated 
promptly. Third: “Insured receivables” strengthen your own posi- 
tion with your bank. Fourth: Well planned sales programs cannot 
be disrupted by sudden heavy losses. Fifth: “American” protec- 
tion is economical in dollars and cents. 


Manufacturers, Jobbers: Don’t risk losses from insolvencies, 


reorganizations, delinquencies. Investigate “American.” 
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CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. of New York 


J. F. McFadden, President 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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How eye-appeal underfoot 


from coast to coast 


figures. And write 
Business,” 


care, cost story. No charge (outside U.S. A., 


since 1386V) 


An invitation to buy is cordially extended by 


moves men’s wear in shops 


this floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum in the Boys’ Clothing Shop, Arkansas City, Kansas, by 
Department of Battelstein’s, Inc., Houston, Texas. Arn Floor of special design 

The pleasing effect is obtained with diagonal strips Armstrong’s Linoleum it is easy to have floors « 
of brown and gray with a black border. signed to suit the personality of your business. 





Sales went up when this floor was installed in the Wonder Clothes Stores of Baltimore, Md. 
that catch the eye and start 


It is Armstrong’s Linoleum, in Jaspé, Marbelle, and Plain colors 


sales. This distinctive custom design shows what can be done with floogs of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


YELLING suits, ships, or sealing wax— you need a 
* trade-inviting background to move merchandise 
today. And there’s no better way to start than with 
an eye-appealing, long-wearing floor of Armstrong's 
Linoleum. Here’s a floor that welcomes trade with 
gay color and smart design. It welcomes heavy 
traffic, too. Add to these qualities, comfort, quiet, 
ease of cleaning, and you have the reason Armstrong 
Floors are boosting business wherever the public 
walks. See your linoleum merchant for facts and 
: for “Better Floors for Better 
which brings you the complete wear, 
10¢). 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 3909 
Coral St., Lancaster, Pa. (Makers of cork products 
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new taxes.” Several states met financ- 
ing problems temporarily by the 
method of Pennsylvania, which re- 
enacted the entire tax program of the 
previous biennium. 

Among new levies were the two-cent 
cigarette tax in New Hampshire, New 
York and Rhode Island, which 
brought to 24 the number of states 
levying this type of tax. Use taxes 
were added in New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and North Caro- 
| lina. 

Liquor taxes were raised in Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Indiana, New York, 
| Maryland, Tennessee and Vermont, 
North Dakota increased the gas tax 
one cent and new diesel fuel taxes ap- 
peared in Florida and Oklahoma, A 
classified income tax was enacted in 
Maryland. California enacted a gift 
tax. 

Laws to regulate lockouts and pick- 
eting and to facilitate settlement of 
industrial disputes were approved in 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island and Wisconsin. 
Pennsylvania amended its labor re- 





lations act to permit employers to 
appeal for elections in labor dis- 
putes, and also outlawed sit-down 
strikes. 


Agriculture had recognition on sev- 
eral calendars. Montana, Vermont and 
Texas enacted soil conservation meas- 
ures. Oregon, which recodified its en- 
tire agricultural law, provided for es- 
tablishment of state forests and state 
acquisition of cut-over lands. 

West Virginia created a model sys- 
tem of parole and probation with a 
full-time director and staff and simpli- 
fied the state’s minor judiciary. 

Oklahoma enacted a stiff slot ma- 
chine law providing for removal of 
county officials where gambling de- 
vices operate for any length of time. 
Texas increased penalties for writing 
“hot checks.” West Virginia stamped 
participation in numbers lotteries a 
felony. Indiana is the first state to 
recognize scientific tests for intox- 
ication as evidence of drunken driv- 
ing. 

Civil service and low-rent housing 
moved forward with new legislation. 
Action by Alabama, Minnesota, New 
Mexico and Rhode Island brought to 
17 the number of states with merit 
systems. Arkansas repealed its civil 
service law. Arizona, Idaho, Missouri, 
New Mexico and Washington acted 
to enable cities to enter the public 
housing program. 

Trend toward interstate action on 
common problems was strengthened 
with creation of commissions on in- 
terstate cooperation in Utah, Maine, 
and Delaware. Forty-one states, the 
Council of State Governments re- 
ports, now have these agencies. Half 
a dozen states repealed laws acting as 
barriers to free interstate trade. 
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How We Beat the | 
Accident Bug-a-boo 








Easy way for 


5 DICTATORS 
. to get together 


Continued from page 18) 
excuses. Not long ago the graph showed 
the driver of a heavy truck was driving 
irregularly about four o’clock on four 
consecutive afternoons, along an almost | 
traffic-free boulevard. He was called into 
Martin Brogan’s office. 

“What's the trouble, Bill?’’ asked the 
superintendent of transportation, laying 
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out the four tell-tale records. 

The driver frowned 

“T must be seeing things,” he said. “I 
was just about to pull out and report 
some screwball. He’s been driving in 
front of me for four days, apparently 
trying to make me hit him. He stops 
quick, and turns across the highway.” 
This story, if true, called for official : 4 754 
action. We called the police. The driver | ], Bill Tyler and Jack Brown share the 2, It seemed that almost invariably when 
repeated his account, and gave them the | secretarial services of Ann Tracy...and Bill wanted to dictate, Ann would be 


man’s license number. The lav reached | what trouble they used to have! tied up doing Jack’s work 
out its long arm, and later that day the =< 


culprit admitted he was trying to be hit 
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just hard enough to prosecute a damage 
claim successfully 

I cite the case merely to indicate that 
the robot 
fully half the time 


recorder sides with the drivers 


A “court” to prevent accidents 


FOR a brief period we offered cash 
awards fety recor¢ Shortly, 


y 


however, we learned the men took great- 
er pride in badges attesting their skill 


and carefulness. This observation led to 





3. And when Jack had rush dictation to 4, Then one day the Dictaphone sales 
do, she would be busy with rush work for man demonstrated how Dictaphone 
: | 


formation of a “kangaroo court.” i . 
) l ( r@) i 5 Bill, It Was ftO1L oh for everyone - would keep everybody happy. 


Several committeemen gather around 





the table each month to hear any drivers 
involved in mishaps. These include Bill 
Summers, the dispatcher; Frank Emer- 
son, the head bookkeeper; L. I. John- 
stone, chief engineer; Ed Hicks, assis- 
tant superintendent of transportation; 
and Barnes, representing the insurance 
company. Bros appears as counsel for 
the defens« 

No accident is too small to bring a 
driver before the court. Of one thing he 
may be sur‘ fair treat- 
ment. He is not looked upon, as in a ; : 
court of law, as “the accused.” Rather he | 5. Now both men can dictate notes, 6. And Ann gives them better personal 
appears to discuss the circumstances, to | Memos and correspondence at the same service than ever before. Dictaphone 








. } 1 
determine with the committeemen how ime and whenever they want. enables them all to work together. 
others can be prevented. Yet, in a sense, 
he is standing trial and, if found guilty, Har idictalion problem? You have, if you still rely on old- 
receives a sentence the severity of which AY, ad pe t dictation, wasting time and money. Try 
depends upon his culpability, and not Dict bense. Prove for yourself how much easier it 

ipon the seriousness of the mishap. aw ! tof , 

hig : j — dern dictating machine. Mail the coupon today! 

Our program has improved all-around : 
efficiency through the organization to an nn nn no nn on nn nn ee nese - 

. be *. 

unmeasurable degree. It extends into 
ly taken for granted. Two years ago, for 

ie : 7 ; a Di taphone ¢ orporation, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
example, damage within the truck yard In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd 
averaged $150 a month. Slammed doors, 86 Richmond Street, West, Toront 

I should like to talk with someon: t the loan of 4 
cracked head lamps, backing into build- id hi t ne al r \ 


Dictaphone at no expense to me 


ings. But no more do these seemingly | Please send me copy of Danger, Nobody Workin; 
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trivial accidents occur. Our yard loss is Name Ps 
virtually nil. We now are a preferred 

risk, whose business any insurance com- . ae 

pany would be delighted to write. Thanks | {ddress 
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Out of the Funny Page, Onto the Farm 


(Continued from page 22) 

tised, puts up a building, gets a govern- 
ment leaflet—and thinks he is ready to 
begin. What is needed, according to the 
successful goat-dairy people, are a cer- 
tain amount of capital, the best equip- 
ment, general business ability and ex- 
perience, and a certain amount of “goat 
sense.” 

For the encouragement of the beginner 
it should be pointed out that some of 
the most successful goat-dairies were 
started on the proverbial shoestring, and 
a good many, like that of Juan Ceballo, 
a Wall Street broker, originally started 
merely as hobbies, or, at best, side-lines. 

However, to command a high price, the 
milk must be produced under the most 
rigid sanitary requirements. Too many 
people keep an insufficient number of 
goats to make a dairy fully profitable, 
the leaders in the industry say. Whether 
you raise one goat or 100, a modern 
sanitary barn and a milk house must be 
provided. Marketing, delivery, and ad- 
vertising charges must naturally be de- 
ducted from the profits. Barns need not 
be elaborate, and like those of Freeman 
Prasse on Staten Island, can be home- 
made, but they must be designed to re- 
duce the amount of labor needed, and to 
permit scrupulous cleanliness. A steam 
sterilizer for bottles and utensils is nec- 
essary, as well as a milk cooler, an 
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aerator, and a small refrigerator for 
storage. 

“Finally,” says The Goat World, or- 
gan of the American Goat Record Asso- 
ciation, quoting an outstanding dairy 
owner, “the three rules for successful 
goat-keeping are weed, feed, and breed: 
weed out poor producers, feed well those 
you keep, and breed for better produc- 
tion.” 

One prime advantage the goat-keeper 
has is that goats, unlike cows, are rarely 
susceptible to those two dreads of the 
dairy-man, tuberculosis and Bang’s dis- 
ease. However, they are sometimes sus- 
ceptible to pneumonia, and must be kept 
in a dry place, out of drafts. Although 
a cow produces more milk than eight 
goats, six or seven goats can be kept at 
the same cost and trouble as one cow. 
In a year the goat produces 15 times her 
own weight in milk, and gives in propor- 
tion to her weight twice as much milk 
as the cow. 

One of the industry’s biggest tasks has 
been combatting the curious legends 
which have grown up around goat’s milk. 
A good many persons still think of it 
as an odorous, bad-tasting fluid. Actual- 
ly the milk has about the same taste as 
cow’s milk, although goat’s milk is 
whiter and, because of its fat composi- 
tion, rarely raises cream in the bottle. 

Furthermore, far from being filthy, 
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proceeds paid as 
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the goat is much more finicky about her 
food than a cow. 

Another serious problem is that goats 
can only rarely be bred in the spring and 
summer. This makes it difficult to obtain 
a uniform year-round milk supply. The 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has already begun a study of the 
problem. 


A sale for more products 


ALTHOUGH the main output—and the 
money—lies in goat’s milk at present, 
butter, ice-cream, and cheese are also 
marketed. 

Cheese has been termed by some ag 
“the brightest spot in the goat industry.” 
Millions of pounds of goat cheese are 
now imported annually and wholesalers 
are said to be eager to handle domestic 
cheeses when they are available in ade- 
quate quantities. One of the largest 
manufacturers of goat-milk cheese has 
repeatedly stated he has but two diffi- 
culties: getting enough milk, and, as he 
puts it, “trying to keep the business from 
running away from me.” He can and 
does sell all the cheese he can produce. 

By-products of the industry include 
manure, particularly in demand by flor- 
ists, and goat’s hair, which when shorn 
in the spring is used for horse-collar 
stuffing and mattresses. Milk dairymen 
hope, too, that eventually this country, 
as Europe does now, will eat goat meat as 
readily as lamb, which the kid sucklings 
resemble in delicacy and tenderness 
There is already an active market for 
them in some regions. 

Says Professor Marquardt: 

Each year we import from 60,000,000 to 
100,000,000 pounds of goat skins from In- 
dia, China, Brazil, Spain, Argentine. Even 
Sweden, Canada, and France enjoy our 
market. In this country the question has 
hardly been touched. It would be worth 
while for the various goat associations to 
know more about the goat hide and hair 
industry in our country. 

Because of our vast importations, it 
can be supposed that there would be a 
ready market for all skins that could 


1 


be produced, since they are widely used 
in the manufacture of shoes, gloves, 
book-bindings, pocket-books, and similar 
articles. As a rule the skins are worth 
from 25 cents to 50 cents each. 

In Europe the goat is often spoken of 
as the “poor man’s cow.” In the United 
States the milk-goat industry is only in 
its infancy. It has every promise of be- 
coming more important as people be- 
come better acquainted with its possi- 
bilities. Although the goat in the past 
35 years has been found to be well 
adapted to our country, it takes time to 
educate men and women to the value of 
any new industry. For those in the van- 
guard, goat-keeping offers modest but 
fairly certain profits, the joys of pioneer- 
ing—and little competition in an indus- 
try where the ultimate results seem to 
justify the hard work and long hours 
which are inevitable parts of this sev- 
en-day business. 
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The Riddle of 


Employee Seniority 


Continued from page 25) 
companies have solved this problem in 
a degree by inserting clauses in their 
union contracts which permit the reten- 
tion of a fixed, and usually small, per- 
centage of the working force regardless 
of seniority. 

Inflexible seniority rules, especially in 
periods when business is not expanding 
rapidly, create a danger that the average 
age of industrial employees will rise to 
a level at which it interferes with effi- 
ciency. With the veteran employee pro- 
tected in his job so long as he is able to 
perform it with fair competence, and 
with laid off ex-employees waiting to 
snap up positions that become vacant 
through deaths or resignations, there is 
little opportunity to infuse new blood 
into an organization. Socially minded 
employers are perfectly willing to retain 
a reasonable number of aging em- 
ployees, so long as youthful workers 
can be fed in at the bottom. Under some 
seniority agreements, however, they 
must go much beyond this point in giving 
preference to older workers. 


Seniority limits employees 


FROM the standpoint of the wage 
earner himself, undue emphasis on 
seniority is a disadvantage because it 
tends to chain him to one company or 
one community and thus to prevent him 
from obtaining a broad and varied ex- 
perience. Thus he is in danger of be- 
coming narrow and provincial and of 
not qualifying himself for advancement 
or genuine success if the opportunity 
comes. Moreover, this worker is unable, 
without serious economic risk, to cor- 
rect any mistakes he may have made in 
taking his first job. However much he 
may wish he had started as a coal miner 
instead of a textile worker, he dares not 
lose his grasp on the job he has and seek 
employment in a vocation where pre- 
sumably the places already are filled. 

It seems clear that undue emphasis on 
seniority is forcing industry into a sit- 
uation that imperils the interests both 
of employers and of employees. What is 
to be done about it? Certainly the whole 
principle of seniority is not going to be 
abandoned, nor should it be. Held within 
reasonable limits, it is an implement not 
only of justice but of good management. 
The problem seems to be to find and 
enforce these reasonable limits. 

One obvious thing that should be done 
is to exercise better judgment in hiring 
and placing employees, and then to 
transfer or weed out misfits before their 
length of service gives them claims to 
permanent jobs. This process, if car- 
ried out with sufficient perseverance and 
intelligence, would go a _ considerable 
distance toward eliminating the demor- 
alizing results of a rigid seniority sys- 
tem. It could never entirely solve the 
problem, however, partly because not 
even the most expert employment man- 








BURIED TREASURE FOR 
THE 7OTH CENTURY 


by Uieslivagleowse 


Many people have asked us how the 
Westinghouse World’s Fair Time Cap- 
sule came into existence. Why should 
an electrical company be so interested 
in what the people of 5,000 years 
hence think of us? 

It all started with the slogan of the New York World’s Fair. 
Most people, we knew, were thinking of “The World of To- 
morrow” in terms of ten or more years. Why not, somebody sug- 
gested, take a real leap into the future? 

Groups of scientists, to whom we appealed for advice, applauded 
the idea of preserving something for the future; said it was too bad 
the Egyptians, and the Sumerians, and the Mayas hadn’t been as 
thoughtful. Librarians, printers, historians and others helped with 
suggestions for the Book of Record of the Time Capsule, which is 
expected to preserve the story of the Time Capsule for future 
generations. A committee of engineers decided that one of the 
newest alloys, Cupaloy, could be counted on to resist corrosion, 
pressure and other hazards for many thousands of years. By using 
the latest techniques, such as microfilm, we were able to cram an 
astonishing lot of information, and several hundred articles and 
materials of common use, into the Time Capsule. 

Through it all, we had the help and enthusiasm of many of the 
country’s foremost scholars and scientific men. In fact, it was an 
illuminating experience to learn how pleasantly men and women 
in all walks of life can cooperate in the working out of a simple, 
uncommercial, imagination-provoking idea. It was an emotional 
experience, too. On the day when the Time Capsule began its long 
rest, at the site of what is now the Westinghouse Building at the 
New York World’s Fair, more than one person in the audience 
wiped tears from his eyes when the glistening Cupaloy Capsule 
began its solemn descent. 

But what’s the nub of it? Well, we think the Time Capsule 
attracted such wide and kindly interest because it is a sort of 
symbol of our age; an age of which most of us are intensely proud 
in spite of many difficulties and shortcomings. An age that not 
only believes it has something of great value to preserve and pass 
on to the future, but equally significant, one that knows how to pre- 
serve it—at least the material part of it. 

We hope the “futurians” do find the capsule, of course. If they 
are so far advanced that the objects we have left seem only toys to 
them, we think they will nevertheless be interested to know that 
an age otherwise pretty intent on its own problems, still found 
time to think of the future. 
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|agers are infallible in their judgment, 


|and partly because the abilities and dis. 
| Positions of employees change with the 
| passage of years. 

aj\ os f v4 ¥ . . ? 


| Another partial remedy is to be found 

: «fll we ih es “Te. Be adequate training programs, con- 

ae a zea ducted for the purpose of making the 

efficiency of the employee grow with his 

length of service. Through methods of 

this kind it often is possible to develop 

long-service employees so that when 

promotions are called for by seniority 
they will be qualified for the new jobs, 


Rating plans may help 


TO determine relative efficiency of em- 
ployees and their suitability for reten- 
tion or promotion, rating plans often 
will be found useful. In connection with 
seniority, rating is of a special value 
when the employer’s policy combines 
length of service and efficiency in de- 
termining what is to be done with a par- 
ticular employee. A rating plan, espe- 
cially if employees or their representa- 
tives understand and agree to it, will 
help eliminate disputes over individual 
differences in efficiency and charges of 
discrimination and favoritism. 

In any consideration of special reme- 
dies for the diseases induced by over- 
developed seniority regulations, thought 
naturally turns to early retirement. It 
is easy to argue that, if all workers were 
pensioned, either by industry or by goy- 
ernment, at the age of 55 or 60, there 
would be plenty of jobs and plenty of 
opportunities for promotion for the 
younger men. Against any wholesale 
adoption of this program, there is an un- 
answerable financial argument. Not in 
the easily predictable future will it be 
possible for the country, without a revo- 
lutionary readjustment of living stand- 
ards, to maintain in unproductive idle- 
ness the increasing proportion of its 
population in the higher age brackets. 

Granting all this, it still may be sug- 
gested that many employees remain in 
active service up to ages at which their 
retirement on pensions would be of ad- 





SSURED that OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING was the 
easiest and soundest way to finance their business without 
increasing their capital investment, MAJOR MILLS, Inc.,* elimi- 
nated one stubborn problem by a simple change in method. 


They changed from the Notice to Customers to the ““NON- 
NOTIFICATION” Plan. Customers had objected to having a third 
party in every transaction—an outsider supervising credits, and 
making collections. Continuance of the former plan threatened 
the loss of some desirable accounts. 


Investigation of our ‘““NON-NOTIFICATION”’ Plan quickly 
led to its acceptance. 


It restored to MAJOR MILLS, Inc. 
passing on credits to customers. 


its proper function of 


It re-established the routine of having customers make direct 


payments on usual terms. 














BOSTON 


It eliminated red-tape, complications and delays. It eliminated 
outside interference with the operations of their business. 


It enabled our client to expand through new outlets. By the end 
of the first year MAJOR MILLS, Inc. was able to show an increase 
in volume from an annual rate of $585,000 to better than $1,000,000. 


* * * * 


Frequently we are able to show how concerns can multiply the 
working power of present capital and finance substantially in- 
creased sales without adding to capital investment or negotiating 
time loans. Our booklet “CAPITAL AT WORK”’ explains. 
Let us send you a copy. Write to Dept. ‘‘NB.’’ No obligation. 


} 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY. 


"Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 





vantage to themselves and to their em- 
ployers. 

More important than methods and 
mechanism, however, is the attitude of 
management and workers toward the 
whole subject of seniority. Company pol- 
icies and union contracts should be clear 
enough to prevent possibility of mis- 
understanding. If an employer thinks it 
necessary to agree that he will recognize 
straight seniority, he may as well say 
so plainly and then not try to avoid the 
consequences of his choice. It is far 
better, however, for both management 
and employees to face the fact that job 
security for the older workers is valu- 
able but that it is purchased at too high 
a price if it hampers efficiency, increases 
costs, and ultimately degrades the gen- 
eral standard of living. Much will be 
gained if all the factors in the seniority 


| problem are talked over frankly between 


employers and workers’ representatives. 
On most points, agreement will be com- 
paratively easy. Such difficulties as re- 
main will seem less nearly insoluble if 
all concerned face the facts frankly and 
honestly. 
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ailing 18,000 tive chicks 


Swapping Workers 
in Seasonal Slacks 


(Continued from page 44) 
chart that is reproduced on page 44. 

It is plain to see that, theoretically, if 
certain workers could be shifted from 
Women’s and Children’s Clothing, along 
in July, to the Canning Industry, and 
then, when that industry had passed its 
peak, October 1, into the department 
stores for the Christmas rush, both em- 
ployees and employers might benefit. 

Careful selection would needs be made 
so that transferred employees could 
readily adapt themselves to the new job. 
A certain amount of training would be 
necessary. However, if the transfers be- 
came a regular practice, year after year, 
this floating class of workers would be 
pre-trained for two or three jobs. 

The principle is much the same as that 
of the Flying Squadrons of Goodyear and 
other progressive companies. These 
squadrons are composed of versatile 
workers ready at a moment’s notice to 
step into a department which needs a 
lift. 

Sound in a given business, the princi- 
ple, modified, should be sound for several 
businesses. This is what the Industrial 
Relations Association of Chicago thinks; 
and is trying to experiment toward a 
practical going plan. Already, it is said, 
certain transfers have been made. The 
“in’s”’ and ‘“out’s’” examinations, tests, 
and all the rest of the employment prac- 
tice that consumes so much of supervi- 
sion’s time is largely short-circuited. 


No panacea for employment 


CAUTION is urged by the proponents of 
the Chicago movement that it not be 
looked upon, yet at least, as a panacea. 

“The whole situation, as yet, is a very 
modest attempt on our part,” states one 
personnel director in Chicago: 


We approached the problem from the 
standpoint of trying to think about those 
industries that would be seasonally dull 
when we were seasonally heavy, and, 
second, those industries that might have 
jobs requiring similar types of abilities 
as those jobs which we have. We are 
working on further development of the 
idea. 

Widespread application of the idea has 
seemed to us possible only when the con- 
ditions are somewhat favorable. It seems 
to us that the movement is in such a be- 
ginning state that much experimenting 
and trial should be experienced before 
final claims are made for it. 

At the most, the dove-tailing process 
will cover only a small portion of our 
employed population. 

When the questions were raised as to 
varying rates of pay, how they were ad- 
justed, and how conflicting company 
policies were reconciled, the answer was 
made that no standard formula had been 
developed that would answer such ques- 
tions. These answers have to be left to 
the individual companies to work out, 
on the basis of the individual situations. 

So far, the plan has not involved ex- 
change of supervision. 








EVERY morning in the peak 
spring season, 18,000 baby chicks 
are mailed from the Hayes Bros. 
Hatchery in Decatur, Ill. These 
live “powder puffs” are fine stock 
—but they can’t live more than 72 
hours without attention. So it’s 
mighty important to get them to 
the buyers as fast as possible in the 
best condition. And Hayes Bros. 
depend on parcel post—and the 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter. The 
chicks are tucked into strong ven- 
tilated cartons, packed as close to 
train times as possible. The cartons 
are weighed, postage computed and 
the exact postage for each carton is 
printed on gummed tape by the 
Postage Meter. The mailing goes 
off swiftly, smoothly, efficiently. 


WHEN you have a Postage Meter, 
there are no adhesive stamps to 
separate, count, stick, guard or ac- 
count for. The Postage Meter prints 
your postage, prints a dated post- 
mark and advertising slogan at the 
same time! The Meter protects 
your postage, and the people who 


THE POSTAGE METER Co. 


1321 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 





PITNEY<wcrenco ua) BOWES 





Branches in principal cities...consult your telephone directory 


tile 


tn 


HAYES SUPREME CHICK 


IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


—every morning! 


Looks like we’re 
going for a ride... 
and I don’t like it!” 


handle postage. It prevents stamp 
thefts, stops stamp losses, cuts post- 
age costs. It never runs out of stamp 
denominations! And on office mail, 
the Meter seals envelopes, speeds 
up mailing by as much as 400%. 
Visible counters show postage on 
hand, postage used, pieces mailed 
—make postage accounting easy. 
Metered mail need not be faced or 
cancelled in the postoflice, gets on 
its way faster. 

There is a Postage Meter model 
for every business, large or small; 
for every mailing or parcel post 
requirement. Ask the nearest office 
of the Postage Meter Co. for a dem- 
onstration —and let the Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter handle your 
own mail in your own office, and 
show what it can do! 


FREE—a POSTAGE COMPUTER. Pocket 
size, “slide rule” type. Easy to use, invalu- 
able. Shows instantly postage costs for all 
classes of mail; parcel post all zones up to 
24 lbs.; with digest of important postal 
information. Write to address below. 
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SATISFACTION 


* When aman buys the same 
thing over and over again, it Is 
positiy e proot of satisfaction 
...the simplest, truest story of 
satisfaction that could eyer be 
told. 


* When Marchant users buy 
again, and yet again... some 
own two. some own hundreds 

.itis only because their ex- 
perience has proved that Mar- 
chant serves them—most prof- 
itably... most capably...most 
economically. This is positive 
proof of complete satisfaction. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


Sales Agéncies and Manufacturer's Service 


Stations in all Principal Cities 


GET ALL 


MARCHANT FACTS TO you! 


| Age No Bar 
| At Monsanto 
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for Busy Readers 


1 e Outborrowing Micawber 2 « Older people rehired 3 ¢ The 


typical governor 4 e Spending by machine 5 « Restricting trailers 


IN the last 25 years 
the federal Govern- 
ment has replaced 
American municipal- 
ities as chief governmental debtor. Of the 
total federal, state and local debt in 1912, 
local governments owed 72 per cent, and 
the federal government 21 per cent. By 
1937, the figures were transposed, the 
federal government owing 70 per cent 
and local governments 25 per cent of the 
total. Evidence of this shift appeared as 
early as 1922, but the 1932 figures re- 
vealed a temporary trend toward the 
1912 positions. 

On a per capita basis, total govern- 
mental debt rose from $50 a person in 
1912 to $383 in 1937. Between 1912 and 
1922 the per capita debt rose by $253, 
compared with an increase of $31 be- 
tween 1922 and 1932, and $69 from 1932 
to 1937, reports the Federation of Tax 
Administrators after analyzing figures 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census 
and the Twentieth Century Fund. 

While the federal debt increased by 
$13,000,000,000 between 1932 and 1937, 
the debts of the states remained about 
the same and the local governmental 
debt decreased by more than $3,000,000,- 
000. Meanwhile, total debt of the coun- 
try, governmental and private, remained 
about the same in 1937 as it was in 
1929—-$250,000,000,000—although there 
was a shift in who owed whom 

Increase in the federal debt between 
1929 and 1937 was offset considerably by 
greatly increased holdings of cash and 
claims against assets of governmental 
agencies. Items listed in the analysis as 
offsets increased from $600,000,000 in 
1929 to $7,250,000,000 in 1937, and in- 
cluded cash, bonds held by the Postal 
Savings System, and recoverable assets 
held by various federal credit agencies 
such as the Reconstruction Financ 
Corporation, Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration and the Public Works Admin- 
istration. 


Federal Govt. 
Chief Debtor 


BELIEF that em- 
ployers discriminate 
against workers over 
forty persists in the 
public mind. Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, St. Louis, got curious about ages 


| represented by its own pay roll, decided 
|to look into employment records of its 
|ten plants. Upshot is showing that 3: 


per cent of all male employees are more 


| than 40 years old. 


When sales recession developed in Sep- 


| tember, 1937, company laid off 72 men 


over 40, 8.6 per cent of the total num- 
ber furloughed. From June, 1938, to 
March, 1939, when business picked up, 
company hired 93 older workers. Latest 
report is that Monsanto has recently add- 
ed 30 per cent more older men than were 
laid off in the slack period beginning late 
in 1937 


AVERAGE STATE 
Composite View governor is about 51 
Of Governors years old, gets a year- 

ly salary of $7,916, is 
a lawyer, has three children, prepared 
for his job by serving in the state legis- 
lature, is serving his first term. 

Youngest governor is Harold Stassen 
of Minnesota, 33 years old. Oldest is 
Luren D. Dickinson of Michigan who, at 
80, is holding his first governorship after 
serving as lieutenant governor for seven 
consecutive terms. Twelve governors are 
45 or under, 22 are between 46 and 55, 
and 14 are 56 or more. 

Although average salary now amounts 
to $7,916, Council of State Governments 
reports that it will go up to $8,155 in 
1940. Salary in Louisiana will increase 
from $7,500 to $12,000; in Kentucky, 
from $6,500 to $10,000; and in West 
Virginia, from $8,000 to $10,000. 

Average governor serves either a four- 
year or a two-year term. In 24 states 
the term is for four years, in 23 term is 
for two years. In New York governor 
serves for three years 

Seventeen states have constitutional 
limits to the number of terms a governo! 
may serve. In 13 states, a governor 
may not succeed himself. Governors in 
Delaware and Oregon may serve two 
consecutive terms; in Tennessee the chief 
executive may serve three consecutive 
terms. There are no constitutional limits 
to length of service in other states 


HIGH pressure job 
Check Machines of getting out large 
Aid Officials volume of payments 

in limited time has 
brought many cities and states to use of 
check-signing machines without special 
charter or statutory authorization. Cities 
include New York, Boston, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, and Saginaw, Mich. 

No special legislation was necessary 
to permit use of the machines in Bos- 
ton because, city officials said, for all 
intents and purposes signatures are re- 
garded as originals. Milwaukee’s city 
council authorized use of the machines, 
although it had no special charter or 
legislation. Use of the machines in Sagi- 
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naw was authorized by the city manager. 


Missouri has no legislation permitting 


signatures by check-signing machines, 
put the state auditor cited as his author- 
ity an opinion from the state attorney- 
general. St. Paul has no special authori- 
zation, but the city asked its surety 
company for a special endorsement on 
its policy covering forgeries. 

New York City has used check-signing 
machines for 30 years without legislative 
authorization. This year, the city’s ad- 
ministrative code was amended to pro- 
vide for acceptance of facsimile signa- 
tures on warrants and checks by banks 
and trust companies. 

Information with regard to use of ma- 
chines is based on a report of the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada. 


RASH of municipal 
ordinances affecting 
use of trailers reveal 
variations from city 
to city. New regulations approved this 
year are effective in Dayton, O., New 
York City, White Plains, N. Y., Tulsa, 


Trailer Rules 
Now Tighter 


Cincinnati, Memphis and Arlington 
County (Washington, D. C., suburb), 


Va. Under these ordinances trailer oper- 
ators must comply with health and sani- 
tary regulations and, in some cities, with 
zoning laws. Several cities limit the time 
a trailer may stay. 

With more than 300,000 persons living 
in auto-trailers, the American Society of 
Planning Officials sees a serious problem 
confronting city health and housing offi- 
cials. A major aspect of the situation is 
that public and private camps in which 
trailers may park are, for the most part, 
inadequately equipped with plumbing 
and electricity. This deficiency has in- 
creased need for more stringent regula- 


tion and control, the Society reports. 

TONIC for ailing 
New Trains passenger business 
Raise Revenue Of U.S. railroads was 


found in development 
of fast, streamline trains. After five 
years’ test, question of whether they pay 
is answered in black ink. Now in service 
on 20 railroads are 80 high speed stream- 
liners. 


Zephyrs operating between Chicago 
and Denver are reported to have re- 
turned for year ending June 30, 1938 


gross revenue of $2,088,938, a figure 
yielding a net of $1,568,831, 75.1 per 
cent of the gross, or $2.07 per train mile. 

For the same period the Hiawathas, 
between Chicago and the Twin Cities, 
had a gross revenue of $1,337,898, with 
net earnings of $3.22 per train mile or 
74.1 per cent of the gross. 

New trains usually show a steady in- 
crease in revenues for a considerable 
period after going into service. The El 
Capitans, between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, went into action in February, 
1938. They produced $8,000 in revenues 
that month; $38,000 in March; $49,000 
in April; $83,000 in May and $101,000 in 
June. 

Last-word trains may not be the an- 
Swer to the railroad passenger problem 
everywhere, but showing in earnings and 
popularity constitutes eloguent demon- 
Stration of railroad self-help. 
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COMPLETION .. 


When Home Loans 
Are Approved Promptly! 


OU don’t have to put up with 

the red tape that so often delays 
home loans and then delays construc- 
tion! Your local Savings or Building 
and Loan Association will frequently 
have an approval for you 48 hours 
after the loan application is filed! 
Construction money comes in on 
time. So owners don’t fret under the 
strain and inconvenience of delays 
that never seem to end. 

This business was built on prompt, 
efficient service! Years of experience 
have keyed our procedure to the 
owner’s requirements. Savings, Build- 
ing and Loan Associations have a 
background of 10,500,000 American 
homes financed soundly, conveniently 
and promptly. For over 100 years 
our group has been America’s most 
popular home financing system. 

Records like these aren’t easy to 
establish. Yet institutions like ours 
consistently finance more home 
loans than all other financing 
institutions put together. Here are 
the reasons why— 


Prompt service, without 
red tape, all the way through. 
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. DAYS SOONER 


2 Convenient,easy-to-understand 
loans paid back like rent on a 
monthly-repayment, long-term 
plan. 


3 Friendly service where a loan 
means a good neighbor, not 
just a number. 


In addition, savings, building and 
loan associations keep local dollars at 
home. We help make jobs for local 
people by fostering local saving to 
encourage local home ownership. We 
strive constantly to effect improve- 
ments in our community by lending 
our support to worthwhile projects. 


Recommend this source of home 
financing money to your friends and 
employees. Let a member of the 
United States Building and Loan 
League give you facts and details 
about this prompt, red-tape-less 
home financing service. 


Your Local 


SAVINGS OR BUILDING 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


When You Support Your Local Savings or Building 
and Loan Association—You Help Local Business 
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NEW souieastern 


NAVAL AIR BASE 
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CREATES RICH OPPORTUNITIES 
FoR AVIATION INDUSTRY in 





FLORIDA 





Jacksonville, chosen as the ideal site for 
the Navy's new Southeastern Air Base, 
offers the same marked advantages to 
aviation industry. Consider these points: 
@ TAXES . . . Companies falling within the 
aircraft and aircraft parts classification are 


exempt from all taxes through 1948 . . . no 
state income or sales taxes. Low construction 
costs ... cheap power... ample supply of 


intelligent, native-born labor 
turbances are rare. 

@ TRANSPORTATION . . . Jacksonville, the 
largest South Atlantic port, has regular steam- 
ship service to North and South American 
and European markets. Highways, rail, water 
and air routes converge here. Freight rates are 
favorable. Raw materials within easy access. 
@ CLIMATE... Ideal for year-round working 
efficiency—cool in summer, warm in winter. 
The flat terrain has numerous protected sea- 
plane landing areas. 


. - « labor dis- 


Investigate the opportunities the Navy's 
new Air Base creates for YOU in Jack- 
sonville. On request we will supply an 
individualized "brass tacks" survey de- 
fining Jacksonville's suitability as a loca- 
tion for your plant, branch Be or sales 
office. This service is free. Ask for it. 





QUOTES — From The Hepburn Board's 
Report to the Naval Affairs Committee of 
Congress, March 20, 1939: 

@ "The Percentage of flying hours makes 
Jacksonville entirely acceptable from the 
point of view of weather." 

@ "The advantages presented by Jackson- 
ville are: Superior strategic location with 
entirely satisfactory operating conditions; 
superior transportation facilities and su- 
perior local labor and industrial resources.’ 





@ “Moderate cost of development.” 


Exceptional Opportunity for these Industries 
Aviation W ood Products... Kraft Wood 
Rubber Goods ... Glass 
Paint and Varnish ... Chemicals 
. Tobacco. Processors. 


Pulp and Paper 


Ceramics 
Food Processors 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, Chamber of Commerce, 
Department C, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Please Send Me Detailed Information About JACKSONVILLE 





City 
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Air Conditioning Takes on more Jobs 


(Continued from page 28) 
tribute to paper deterioration, many 
libraries, including the Library of Con- 
gress Annex, have put in equipment to 
protect rare volumes and at the same 
time provide for the comfort of staffs 
and readers. 

Winter conditioning facilities have 
been added to the historic old frigate, 
Constitution—Old Ironsides of the school 
books—to preserve her from shrinking 
and checking. 

Bowling has become a year round 
sport in Cleveland since an alley owner 
installed a cooling plant, and by putting 
small room coolers in tourists’ cabins, 
an Arkansas motor court operator has 
no difficulty in renting them out by day 
as well as night to road-weary motorists. 
An Atlanta bank got itself talked about 
nationally last summer by air-condition- 
ing its telephone booth. 


Comfort for circus animals 


RATTLING around the country with a 
large circus is Gargantua, a 500-pound 
gorilla, in the first glass-enclosed, air- 
conditioned cage ever built. His home 
duplicates climatic conditions of the 
Belgian Congo, the beast’s habitat. 
Throughout his travels, Gargantua not 
only has escaped colds and the respira- 
tory diseases to which gorillas are sus- 
ceptible but he has gained in height and 
weight. 

An American engineer accompanied 
it on a tour to Europe several months 
ago to see that the temperature within 
the cage was always 78 degrees with 50 
per cent relative humidity. Any change 
of temperature greater than one degree 


an hour might cause the beast to come 
down with pneumonia. 

Although an engineer is in constant 
attendance, the gorilla’s cage has spe. 
cial thermostats that regulate its 
weather by outside temperature. Now 
the circus tent itself has been air-con. 
ditioned. 

Manufactured weather has been ag 
boon to the mining industry, particularly 
in the gold regions around Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, where production 
has been increased up to 50 per cent with 
no appreciable rise in costs. Although the 
idea of cooling a mine by mechanical re- 
frigeration originated in Brazil severa] 
years ago, its full potentialities were not 
brought into sharp focus until the in- 
stallation was made at the world’s deep- 
est mine, the Robinson Deep. 

Its operators were dubious about air 
conditioning. At the 8,500 foot level, they 
pointed out, temperatures above 95 de- 
grees and relative high humidities made 
it necessary that the working crews be 
changed every few hours. 

An American company developed a 
plant, which, by means of large fans on 
the surface sends cool, washed air 
through the three miles of underground 
passageways. Near the top of the shaft, 
the air is cooled uniformly throughout 
the year to 35 degrees, permitting effi- 
cient operation of the mine at its great- 
est depth, although at the latter point 
the temperature rises to 86 degrees be- 
cause of compression of the air and heat 
from the rocks. This difference in tem- 
perature, mine officials feared, would 
increase illness among native workers. 
To checkmate this, workers were obliged 
to stop at a station halfway up the shaft 
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and put on sheepskin jackets provided 
by the company before ascending the 
cold air shaft to the surface. According 
to company records, the incidence of 
pneumonia has decreased more than 40 
per cent since the equipment began op- 
eration 

The Hercules shaft of the East Rand 
Proprietary Mine has an air-condition- 
ing system 6,800 feet below the surface 
which has enabled the operators to take 
50 per cent more ore from the shaft at 
no increase in operating cost. This equip- 


ment supplies 150,000 cubic feet per min- | 


ute of cool, filtered air, aiding the men 
in reaching the deeper, richer deposits 
of gold bearing quartz, hitherto inaccessi- 
ble because of high rock temperatures. 

Similar success has been attained at 
the Magma Copper mine at Superior, 
Ariz. Before the installation of the 
weather-making plant, a new working 
level had to be cooled by fans—a long, 
drawn-out procedure. 

During summer, both the heat and hu- 
midity curbed operations. Forty-eight 
hours after the machinery started, how- 
ever, the temperature dropped from 95 
to 82 degrees and with a corresponding 
decrease in humidity. 


An aid to hospital patients 


A MEDICAL scientist several years ago 
discovered more deaths occurred after 
operations in the hot weather than in 
cool, and that the symptoms were identi- 
cal with those of heat stroke. Conse- 
quently, most persons put off having 
major operations whenever they could 
until cooler weather. Cooling facilities in 
operating rooms and in patients’ quar- 
ters have been found to improve sum- 
mer recuperating power. 

Then, too, millions of Americans more 


or less incapacitated during the hay | 
fever season are assured of great relief | 


from conditioned air. 
As an art, air conditioning is as old 
as civilization. As a science, its growth 


parallels man’s conquest of the air in | 


another field, aviation. In fact, just about 
the time the Wright Brothers were get- 
ting facetious writeups in the newspa- 
pers for their early flying attempts air 
conditioning was being introduced, first 
in a lithographers’ plant and then in 
the textile mills. 

For almost two decades no one thought 
air conditioning would go beyond indus- 
try but when theaters became interested 
in adding refrigeration to their ventilat- 


ing systems the outlook changed. The | 
cooling units resulting from this com- 


bination were at best inadequate so final- 
ly in 1923, a Los Angeles theater put in 
a regular air-conditioning system. The 
innovation clicked. Sweeping eastward 


it hit Broadway two years later, the old | 


Rivoli Theater paying $60,000 for an 
installation. Within three months the 
cooling plant paid for itself with in- 
creased patronage. A Detroit depart- 
ment store, Hudson’s, was next to use 
cooling as a magnet for summer shop- 
pers. The hotels and restaurants fol- 
lowed suit. The turning point in its 
career came with its adoption by the rail- 
roads 

There’s been no resting on laurels in 
this industry. Earlier systems were built 
around the use of ammonia but, because 
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THEY BUILT A BETTER MOUSE TRAP AND 
ERIE BEAT A PATH FROM THEIR DOOR 


@ Let a man build a better mouse trap and the world 
will beat a path to his door. But now Emerson’s 
proved wrong! A large trap manufacturer in eastern 
Pennsylvania is building better mouse traps. But 
they trust Erie to beat the path from their door. 


You may think a carload of mouse traps is an 
unusual load. But every minute of every day Erie 
handles unusual loads. Speeding east and west a 
diversity of products that makes the variety of a 
mail order catalog suffer by comparison. 


What’s your freight? Perishable fruit, gigantic 
transformers, fragile glassware? It makes no 
difference. Erie will beat the path from your door to 
the world. And chances are you'll save money with 
the fast, safe, economical service that’s made Erie 
“First in Freight.” 
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of the problems involved in handling it, 
research was begun on new refrigerants. 
With the development of freon in 1933, 
air conditioning became practical in 
small units, which has broadened its 
scope appreciably. 

Latest trend in the field is that of air- 
conditioning churches by giant thermos 
bottles. Because a building of this type 
is used for only a short period each 
week, the plan would permit the con- 
tinuous use of a small unit storing up 
cooling effect for 24 hours daily and then 
releasing this stored cold for the rela- 
tively few hours of actual use. 

The same plan would be applicable 
to funeral parlors, certain types of 
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auditoriums, and cafeterias operating 
only during the noon hour. 

The consensus of air-conditioning ay- 
thorities is that the industry has been 
greatly handicapped by wild-eyed pre- 
dictions about its future. A number of 
vague, but revolutionary processes are 
being awaited by persons who feel cool- 
ing can be done more economically than 
heating. This, as any engineer will reaq- 
ily admit, is not true even though equip- 
ment costs have been cut in half in the 
past seven years. Engineers point out, 
too, that as long as the present theory of 
air conditioning is followed, there won’t 
be a “little box” somewhere supplying 
cooling at a very small cost. 





A Community 


(Continued from page 30) 

6. Demobilize relief and take it out of 
the hands of professionals. 

7. Restore the 15-year residence re- 
quirement for eligibility to old age pen- 
sions. 

8. Open the books so the public can 
know who is on relief. (At present only 
the politicians who put people on relief 
and pensions have access to the 
records.) 

9. Cease the indirect financing of relief 
by state and federal governments. Widen 
the county tax base to make this possible. 

This program included daring pro- 
posals. Its underlying philosophy is to 
make relief less attractive. The idea is 
to stimulate reliefers to support them- 
selves rather than continue as public 
charges. 


case 


Telling the public 


BY THIS time the Santa Ana Chamber 
was operating a publicity bureau. Its 
releases, containing facts dug up by the 
research bureau, had gone first to the 
daily newspapers of Orange County. 
Then the weekly publications asked to be 
included. The campaign was “taking 
hold” and soon publications outside the 
county were printing the news about 
the little Chamber of Commerce which 
had dared to attack the governmental 
Goliath. The more important releases are 
sent to 100 newspapers, including such 
publications as the Los Angeles Times, 
Long Beach Press-Telegram, San Diego 
News-Tribune, and others. Many edi- 
torials have appeared in various news- 
papers, praising the campaign. 

The California Taxpayers Association 
has agreed to cooperate with the cam- 
paign and is supplying statistical am- 
munition which is used to show the ever- 
mounting costs of relief, pensions and 
government. 

Spurred by the start made by the 
Chamber, a county-wide committee has 
joined the battle. It is made up of news- 
paper publishers, business men and 
ranchers. Similar organizations are get- 
ting under way in other parts of the 
state. Eventually it is hoped there will 
be a state-wide, militant organization 
combining all local groups. 

This group realizes that the tendency 
to build up public debts and to spend ex- 
travagantly represents the real threat to 


Revises Relief 


democracy. Its object is to strike at 
some of the fundamental practices which 
bring about the spending. 

The California relief situation has 
been aggravated by the fact that “‘lib- 
eral” laws and regulations make the 
state attractive to those who have made 
living on the Government a life career. 
Largely as a result of this condition, the 
state’s tax burden skyrocketed from 
$449,000,000 in 1932-33 to approximately 
$930,000,000 in 1938-39. 

In Orange County alone the State Relief 
Administration expenditures increased 
from $334,053 in 1934-35 to $526,904 in 
1937-38. Old age pension costs leaped 
from $35,428 in the county in 1934-35 to 
$1,097,688 for 1938-39. Costs of operating 
the Orange County Welfare Department 
shot up from $252,593 in 1934-35 to 
$1,167,483 in 1937-38. Orange County 
has a population of approximately 136,- 
000, and the increases are obviously not 
due to gains in population. 

“It can’t be done!” the spenders said 
when the Santa Ana Chamber started a 
drive to stop relief for aliens. Officials of 
the State Relief Administration defended 


the practice both on legal and moral 
grounds. 
In Orange County there are 16,000 


alien Mexicans, according to Franklin P. 
Davis, chief of the United States Immi- 
gration Service office in the county. It 
costs the county taxpayers $250,000 an- 
nually to support indigent aliens. And 
more than half of these 16,000 Mexicans 
are not only aliens, but are in the coun- 
try illegally, according to Davis. 

The Chamber of Commerce presented 
these facts to the public through its news 
bureau. It took the “can’t be done’”’ ulti- 
matum as a challenge. Alien relief was 
Plank No. 1 on its platform. 

On June 12, 400 farmers and business 
men from five Southern California coun- 
ties met at Anaheim, in Orange County. 
Minimum wage scales proposed by the 
State Relief Administration for farm 
workers were roundly condemned. The 
S.R.A. had said that reliefers did not 
need to accept private employment un- 
less the fixed wage scale was offered and 
the wage scale set by the S.R.A. was 
from 37 to 66 per cent higher than wages 
customarily paid, the farmers said. The 
farmers had asked business men to sup- 
port their effort to defeat the proposa. 
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At this meeting, Secretary Wood out- 
lined the Chamber’s investigation into 
the alien relief situation. The meeting 
adopted, among others, a resolution em- 
podying much the same principles on re- 
lief as those in the Chamber of Com- 
merce program. News of this action 
reached Sacramento, where the economy 
group in the legislature was in a dead- 
lock with the spenders over the relief 
problem. At the same time, a measure 
to curb granting of relief to aliens was 
up for consideration in the legislature. 

On June 19, the legislature passed a 
pill restricting relief grants to aliens. It 
proved that the relief monster has thin 
spots in his hide which can be pierced. 
Governor Culbert L. Olson, however, 
vetoed the measure. 

One of the most important meetings 
staged by the Santa Ana Chamber was 
a conference of officials and leaders of 
eight Southern California counties. Mem- 
bers of Boards of Supervisors, news- 
paper publishers, Chamber of Commerce 
officials and members, farm groups, tax- 
payers organizations attended 


Organized for spending 


A SIGNIFICANT fact came out of this 
meeting. It was apparent that some 
members of the State Supervisors’ Asso- 
ciation, who were supporting a relief 
measure of their own in the legislature, 
were interested chiefly in spending the 
relief money. On the other hand, the 
state administration was determined to 
keep the spending in its own hands. It 
appeared to be a battle to see which 
group of officeholders could control the 
political relief machine. And in between 
these two groups was the taxpayer. 

Another victory came in the fight to 
set relief funds for the next two years. 
Governor Culbert L. Olson asked for 
$73,000,000. Dr. H. Dewey Anderson, 
State Relief Administrator, requested 
$110,000,000 The legislature finally 
adopted a suggestion which originated in 
Orange County and allocated only $35,- 
000,000, just enough to finance relief 
until January, 1940, when a special ses- 
sion will be held to iron out the whole 
relief question and frame a new program. 

One of the lessons the Chamber has 
drawn from its campaign is that the gov- 
ernmental and relief situation must be 
driven home to the average person and 
its dangers explained. The only way a 
job can be done is to have public opinion 
powerfully behind the movement 

National spending has been on such a 
grand scale that the average person just 
can’t comprehend it. Figures running 
into billions just don’t seem to mean any- 
thing. But when you show the average 
taxpayer what governmental and relief 
costs mean in his own home town the 
lesson is driven home. 

The Chamber of Commerce in Santa 
Ana and its supporters believe that the 
crucial issue is whether business can 
Save itself. They believe that it still can 
be done, but that small business men will 
have to unite with farmers and join the 
fight, and the fight must start at home. 
The Chamber has proved that one county 
can be organized to do the job. And if 
it can be done in one county it can be 
done in all counties. 





Safeguarding All Industrial 


Retail Stores Transactions 


Among the hundreds of Egry Tru-Paks used to record daily trans- 
actions in industrial retail stores, 78 are employed by New River 
Company, extensive coal operators. Watchful guardians of profits, 
Egry Tru-Paks provide positive control over every business activity; 
eliminate losses caused by mistakes, forgetfulness, temptation and 
carelessness; prevent disputes and misunderstandings; fix respon- 
sibility; encourage accuracy and thoroughness in the conduct of 
business. This is accomplished by means of tamper- and alteration- 
proof audit copies of all transactions, giving a detailed history 
of every day's business, automatically filed under lock and key 
at the time records are written. Write for illustrated brochure 
telling how Egry Systems protect owners, clerks and customers. 





Demonstrations arranged with- 
out cost or obligation. Address 
Dept. NB-939. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 





























Operating an International All-Electric Writing Machine, Miss Marjorie 
Eisenegger of Cleveland, Ohio, recently established a new world’s record for 
transcribing copy from a dictating machine in competition. Miss Eisenegger 
averaged 101 words per minute for a 30-minute period. “The International,” 
she states, “is the fastest machine and the easiest to operate I have ever used.” 
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World Headquarters Building & Branch Office 
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ENSACOLA 


Invites 


Pensacola, “Gateway to Florida and the 
Gulf Coast”, cordially invites you t 
vestigate its many advantages and oppor 
tunities for business and commerce. 


Situated on one of the finest deep- 
water harbors on the Gulf of Mexico, it 
has splendid transportation by railway 
steamship, airway, and highway. 


_ It is close to steel and coal, minerals and 
timber, cotton and tobacco, and to other 
natural resources of the South. 


It has economical living conditions, 
economical production conditions. For fur- 
ther information address Municipal Ad- 
vertising Board, 22 W. Garden Street 
Pensacola, Florida. 
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FLORIDA > On the Gulf 
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Taxpayers Get a Break 


(Continued from page 16) 

of $1,200,000, a gain on the books of 
$200,000. It had to pay an income tax 
on this book profit. Perhaps as far as 
actual cash income went during the year, 
it just broke even. It still had to pay a 
tax on the $200,000, even if it had to 
borrow money to do it. 

Under the new law, any corporation 
that consistently uses the “last in, first 
out” rule for business accounting pur- 
poses will be permitted to follow this 
practice when casting up its accounts 
for the income tax collector. 

It is provided that corporations may 
revise upward, in each of the next two 
years, the valuations of their capital 
stock for purposes of the capital stock 
and excess profits taxes. This will per- 
mit concerns whose earnings have ex- 
ceeded their estimates to escape at least 
some of the sting of the excess profits 


| tax. Beginning in 1941, and every three 


years thereafter, corporations may re- 
vise their capital stock valuation either 
upward or downward, for tax purposes, 
as is provided by present law. 

Under a provision of the new law, cor- 
porations in financial difficulties may buy 
in their fixed obligations at market 
prices of less than par without having to 
pay, as heretofore, a tax on the differ- 
ence. This will help many corporations 

—especially railroads—to buttress their 
financial structures without sacrificing 
an almost immediate tax outlay in com- 
pensation for a book “profit.” 


Improvements in administration 


FINALLY, Congress made a number of 


|changes designed to ease the adminis- 


trative provisions of federal revenue 
laws, especially to cure situations arising 
from unexpected court interpretations of 


| the law. For example, it corrected a sit- 


uation under which a concern could not 
take over an insolvent or bankrupt cor- 
poration and liquidate its liabilities with- 
out perhaps suffering a tax penalty for so 
doing. 

Much more of a specific nature remains 
to be done, however, if tax legislation is 
to play its part in encouraging business 
to expand, absorb many of the unem- 
ployed, and develop earnings which con- 
stitute the only hope of bringing the 
monotonous parade of deficits to an end. 

Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, said when the bill was under con- 
sideration that his only objection to it 
was “that it does not go as far as I 
would like to have it go.” The Mississippi 
Senator, along with Undersecretary of 
the Treasury Hanes was one of the prime 
movers for the action which led to en- 
actment of the Revenue Act of 1939, and 
brought his enormous fund of practical 


|tax knowledge and parliamentary skill 


to bear in working for its adoption. 
Secretary Morgenthau also indicated 

to the Ways and Means Committee of 

the House that tax revision should not 


|stop with the proposals which he sub- 


|mitted and which were included in the 


Act. The Treasury Secretary, who haq 
patiently pressed the cause of tax re. 
vision within the councils of the Admin. 
istration, said in submitting his pro- 
posals, that “I do not consider them as 
constituting an adequate program of 
tax revision.” 

With the green light given to further 
tax revision, Congress already has been 
given some good signs pointing to the 
routes this revision should take. Some of 
these suggestions have come from tax 
experts testifying before committees 
Others have come from the fiscal officers 
of the Administration. 


A start on clearing the road 


ALTHOUGH the Revenue Act of 1939 
has become widely known as a bill to re- 
move tax deterrents, it has removed only 
a few of the tax obstacles to business 
expansion. Necessarily, then, if Congress 
wants to stimulate business, it must set 
about to abolish the remaining impedi- 
ments to a maximum of commercial and 
industrial activity, and resultant collec- 
tions of more taxes. 

While considering further deterrent- 
removers, Congress will need to take 
into account long-run considerations of 
fiscal and tax policy, in order to garner 
the full crop of benefits. 

For example, it must tackle the prob- 
lem of balancing the federal budget with 
deadly earnestness. It should give 
thought to the idea of a stable tax struc- 
ture. No permanent tax relief is secure 
with the budget far out of balance, and 
stability is about as necessary for a rey- 
enue system as the removal of tax inequi- 
ties. 

Congress did not attempt to go beyond 
the corporate tax field in removing de- 
terrents to business. It neglected to ad- 
just taxes on individuals, especially high 
surtaxes. It skipped over estate taxes, 
and it even left undone some of the re- 
forms in corporation taxes. 

In this last category, for example, no 
provision was made for the repeal of 
the tax upon intercorporate dividends. 
Corporations already carry a heavy bur- 
den of taxes without having to pay taxes 
twice on the same income. For instance, 
in a study presented to the Ways and 
Means Committee, Ellsworth C. Alvord, 
representing the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, showed that, in 1937, some 
2,238 companies paid more than $863,- 
000,000 in taxes, equivalent to 53.2 per 
cent of their net incomes. This was ex- 
clusive of sales taxes and other imposts 
which presumably are directly passed on 
to consumers. 

The 1934 provision prohibiting closely 
affiliated groups of corporations from 
filing consolidated returns, like so many 
departures from established fiscal policy 
in the past several years, was aimed at a 
small number of corporations which 
some administration and congressional 
leaders thought were unjustly escaping 
their proper share of the federal tax load. 

If business is to be encouraged to ex- 
pand, and thereby promote new indus- 
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trial activity and reemployment, the 
Government cannot successfully main- 
tain the position that it will collect in- 
come taxes from those affiliates of a 
group which may show a profit, even 
though the group as a whole may op- 
erate at a loss. 

In the same category of “heads I win, 
tails you lose,” which has characterized 
the Government’s tax policies, is the 
relatively short period allowed for carry- 
ing forward operating losses. Granting 
that the new permission to carry op- 
erating losses forward for two years is 
a distinct improvement, it is only a be- 
ginning. The British allow six years. 

There is no better testimony on the 
need for a longer period than that sup- 
plied by Treasury Undersecretary Hanes, 
testifying before the Ways and Means 
Committee 


There many industries that have 
up’s and down’s, have big years followed 
by lean years. In the textile industry one 


good year out of four is considered good 


are 


business. Another benefit to be gained 
by permitting loss carryovers is in the 
encouragement of the creation of new 


industries, where venturesome enterprise 
Very, very few companies | 


is necessary 








that I have ever known anything about | 


to earn 


four 


are able 
first three or 


any money 
years. 


within the 


It may be noted, incidentally, that the | 


hope of both pro- and anti-Administra- 
tion men is that many new enterprises, 
thought to be 
will pull the country out of its present 


depressed activity, once given’ the 
chance 

Lower rates, more revenue 
THERE is ample ground, too, for the 


belief that a lower rate for the corpora- 
tion income tax—-say 15 per cent 
in the long run, provide more revenue 


just beyond the horizon, | 


will, | 


for the Treasury by helping to encourage | 


a greater volume of business activity. 
Many of the country’s ablest tax experts 
hold that a 15 per cent corporation rate 
yields the maximum return from this 
tax, and that beyond that point the law 
of diminishing returns begins to operate. 

Both Secretary Morgenthau and Sena- 
tor Harrison have indicated dissatisfac- 
tion with the capital stock and excess 


profits taxes. Speaking of them, the 
Treasury head said: 
The taxes are not really taxes on the 


excessive 
that they 


value of capital stock or on 
profits. Their major defect i 
operate very erratically. 

Senator Harrison 
since the 
about $170,000,000, they could not be 
dispensed with at this time, but inferred 
that they should be repealed when cir- 
cumstances permit. 


that, 


explained 





In the category of specific measures | 
of tax reform, the high surtax rates on | 


individual incomes should be reduced. 


Secretary Morgenthau suggested that 
this topic be examined to ascertain 


whether the rates ‘‘may not be so high 
that they discourage the limited number 
of individuals subject to them from tak- 
ing normal business risks.’’ More recent- 
ly, Undersecretary Hanes urged reduc- 
tion of these rates. 

Surtaxes are now so high that they 
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Ice Men 


Everywhere 
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Commercial Banking 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


57TH ST. AT MADISON AVE. 





LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Whether in Oklahoma or India, ice 
men will tell you they favor Frick Equip- 
ment because it makes the purest, 
most crystal-clear product with the 
least power and effort. 


Ninety ice plants in Oklahoma and 
over 200 in India confirm their opinion. 


Profitable ice-making means con- 
tinuous day-and-night operation for 
months at a time. You get that neces- 
sary dependability when you invest 
in Frick air conditioning, refrigerating 
or ice-making equipment. Get the 
whole story: write 


FRICK CO., Waynesboro, Penna. 
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You can get a 


for your copies of 
NATION’S BUSINESS 


for only $] 


AN inexpensive way to bind your copies 
of NATION’S BUSINESS. This is 
strong, practical and simple to use. No 
punching or marring of the magazine is 
necessary. A click and the copy is in. Any 
issue can be removed without disturbing 
the other copies. Holds twelve issues. 








binder 


Send your order today to 
NATION’S BUSINESS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Consider the facts... 


Every industrialist contemplating the es- 
tablishment of a factory in Britain will 
find that Lancashire offers unrivalled ad- 
vantages and facilities for economic pro- 
duction and distribution. 

A careful consideration of the facts will 
prove that this is no idle claim, and we 
invite you to write for full information 
and expert advice which will be treated in 
strict confidence. 


J. BENNETT STOREY, General Manager 
LANCASHIRE 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
SHIP CANAL HOUSE, KING STREET, MANCHESTER 


* Information also obtainable through The 
Travel & Industrial Development Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain & Ireland, 620 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 








ALL ROOMS 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


Hotel Mayfair st.touis 





NEARBY PARKING AND GARAGES 








69% retuRN 


IN 30 DAYS 







Our records show that 
69% of our guests re- 
P turn every thirty days 
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Rates from: 


| $5 SINGLE - $8 DOUBLE 
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16TH & K WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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|Such a device not only would simplify 
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materially cut into the savings which 
should be available for “risk invest- 
ments” by persons with large incomes. 
Furthermore, such a man faces the 
choice of taking a large measure of spec- 
ulative risk in a new enterprise and being 
sure that if he realizes a large return the 
Government will take anywhere from a 
third (for a person who already has 
$50,000 of income) to more than 60 per 
cent (for a person having an income of 
$200,000) of the new income. It works 
out under present surtax schedules that 
a successful venture for a man with a 
large income becomes a winning sweep- 
stake ticket for the Treasury—but the 
Treasury doesn’t even buy the ticket in 
the first place. 

It is completely unrealistic, however, 
to couple reduction of the surtax rates 
with abolition of future issues of tax- 
exempt securities, as Administration 
representatives recently did in proposals 
submitted to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee after the new Revenue Act be- 


came law. 


Consider proposals separately 


EACH proposal should be considered 
separately upon its own merits. A com- 
parative handful of wealthy individuals 
may be deriving undue benefit from 
their tax-exempt holdings but, unless 
abolition of tax exempts is made to work 
backward, the effects of any prohibition 
will not be material for years to come. 
Furthermore, the repercussions of such 
a proposal upon the finances of states 
and municipalities are so manifold that 
the tax-exempt problem must be dealt 
with by itself, apart from other issues. 

A number of other specific repairs to 
the federal revenue system should be un- 
dertaken. It is doubtful if the present 
high estate tax rates, levied with a view 
to redistributing wealth as well as to 
raising revenue, will, in the long run, 
produce the revenue hoped for. Down- 
ward revision would tend to increase 
revenue by encouraging business activ- 
ity. 

Congress might also find it advisable 
to permit a person to build up a fund, 
by insurance or otherwise, for the pay- 
ment of death taxes, the reserve for this 
being exempt from taxation. 


the collection of estate taxes, but would 
lessen the shock upon family business 
which frequently must liquidate assets 
or borrow money to pay the death dues. 

Critics of many of these accepted pro- 
grams of tax reform observe that they 
seem to involve some more or less gen- 
eral reduction in tax rates, and threaten 
the Treasury's revenue at a critical time. 

However, if a determined drive is made 
coincidentally to curtail the expense of 
government, some or all of these tax re- 
ductions might be made. It also is prob- 
able that lower tax rates would encour- 
age the production of an infinitely great- 
er volume of private income from which 
to collect taxes. With a broader reser- 
voir of income, a lower tax rate would 
produce a greater tax return than the 
high rates on present restricted incomes. 

Both theories—high rates and reduced 
rates—have been tried in recent years, 


the former during the present decade, 
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and the latter during the 1920's. The 
country entered each decade with busi- 
ness in a depressed condition. Under the 
policy of steady reduction of tax rates in 
the ’Twenties there was rapid recovery 
from the depression of 1921-22, followeq 
by the greatest period of expanded busi- 
ness activity in our history. Under ag 
steadily rising scale of tax rates, the 
1930’s have seen one of the most pro- 
longed periods of business depression 
that this country has ever known. 

Specific tax reforms, however, consti- 
tute only part of the picture. Business 
may be encouraged by the removal of 
many of the ‘“‘bugs” of the present tax 
laws, but so long as taxation is a matter 
of social experimentation, there can be 
no stability in the business tax picture. 

Stability of taxation always has been 
recognized as a necessity for business, 
Once a fair system of taxation has been 
adopted, business can stand the adjust- 
ment of rates upward, when necessary, 
much better than it can stand a change 
in the objects and methods of taxation. 

If government revenues begin to de- 
cline in a period of depressed business, 
an industrialist can foresee the need for 
an increase in the rate, and make his 
plans accordingly. However, if he has to 
contend with the unforeseeable possibil- 
ity that a year or so hence taxation will 
be used to discourage doing business in a 
particular way he will have difficulty in 
shaping his program, and may decide 
that risking the imponderable is not 
worth the sacrifice of capital and time. 

So, when Congress gets down to ex- 
tending tax relief further, next session, 
it would be well advised to take into con- 
sideration the framing of a comprehen- 
sive system of taxation that it will be 
willing to stick to for some reasonable 
period, such as ten years. 

Neither the adoption of such a policy, 
however, nor the removal of flaws in 
the present tax laws can be expected to 
produce expanded business and employ- 
ment so long as the dark shadow of the 
deficit overcasts the fiscal sky. That is 
because no individual investor and no 
business man may contemplate the fu- 
ture with safety while there is a prospect 
that the Treasury’s position will become 
unmanageable, and there is danger 
either of inflation or more drastic taxa- 
tion than the country has ever known. 

“If, however, deficits are long con- 
tinued, the depressive effects of uncer- 
tainty tend to make recovery more diffi- 
cult,” the Treasury Secretary has said. 


Wanted: a balanced budget 


TO BRING about not only a balance of 
the budget but the provision of some 
funds for federal debt retirement, the 
overwhelming need is for a firm resolu- 
tion all around. Once this resolution 
comes to the fore, the adoption of more 
modern procedure to correlate expendi- 
tures with revenues might aid in achiev- 
ing the objective. 

In this connection, Congress should se- 
riously consider Mr. Morgenthau’s sug- 
gestion that the Ways and Means and 
Finance committees (taxation commit- 
tees, respectively, of the House and Sen- 
ate) and the Appropriations committees 
of the two bodies meet together to con- 
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sider overall aspects of expenditure and 
revenue programs. This would help to 
hold expenditures to a level commensu- 
rate with available revenues. Once given 


the will to balance the budget, Con-| 
gress would find such a device of ma-| 


terial help in resisting pressure groups 
demanding larger expenditures. 

Finally, Mr. Morgenthau also suggest- 
ed that a national commission be estab- 
lished to make a beginning on correlating 
federal and state revenue systems to 
eliminate overlapping taxation. The 
Ways and Means Committee has already 
taken steps to undertake such a survey 
this fall along with study looking toward 
further tax revision. 

Like balancing the budget, however, a 
proposal to partition state and federal 
sources of revenue depends, not alone 
upon commissions or procedure, but upon 
a firm disposition to restrict governmen- 
tal spending. Expanding programs of 
federal-state cooperation might force 
states to reach for all sources of revenue 
available, and therefore decline to share 
their objects of taxation with the fed- 
eral Government. 

Nevertheless, business may be encour- 
aged in knowing that there is a will not 
only to correct defects of the revenue 
laws, but to bring reason out of the maze 
of conflicting state-federal tax systems, 
with a view to encouraging business to 
look ahead to the chance to make profits 
without sacrificing unduly to the support 
of government or face sudden sorties of 
social experimentation in tax legislation. 





Insurance’s College 


OFFSHOOT of the Hartford College of 
Law, Hartford, Connecticut, the College 
of Insurance opened its doors this month. 
From it will be graduated masters of sci- 
ence in insurance administration. Presi- 
dent of the new institution is Harlan S. 
Don Carlos, manager of the life, accident 
and group claims department of the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 

Other insurance executives on the 
board of trustees include: James Wyper, 
Vice President of The Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company; John M. Laird, Vice 
President and Actuary of The Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company; 
Vincent B. Coffin, Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agencies, The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Berkley Cox, Associate Counsel of 
The Aetna Life Insurance Company; 
3artlett T. Bent, Assistant Secretary of 
The Travelers Insurance Company. Ed- 
ward G. Baird, for several years Dean 
of the College of Law, will also serve as 
director of the new College. 

The case method of instruction, as far 
as is practicable, supplemented by text 
materials and lectures from professional 
teachers, will be given over to junior 
executives drawn from different types 
of insurance activities and actually em- 
ployed at the work which will comprise 
their subject matter. The faculty of the 
College of Law will teach the related 
law courses. The general insurance 
course requires three years of evening 
Study 











Mr. Devereaux returns 
to his sugar plantation 
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I. Thank you, Ching! You certainly are 


well-trained. All the comforts of home... 
right here, in the middle of the Pacific! 


To those who know the Orient best, 
the words service and Canadian Pacific 
are synonymous. Go Empress and enjoy 
all the pleasures of life on the mighty 
Pacific. Frequent sailings from Van- 
couver and Victoria...or connect at 
Honolulu from California. See your own 
travel agent or any Canadian Pacific 
office in the United States and Canada. 


Camadian Pacific 


‘ ; . Si 886...SERVICE ; 
2. I've dined the world over...but I've sues 2098 RVICE om the Pacific 


never found anything to beat Empress cui- HAWAII « JAPAN 
sine. You'll see when we go down to dinner! CHINAe MANILA 





« . © @ . " » . 
3B. An Empress trip is like a cruise! We've be Empress of Japan...largest, fastest liner 
seen Hawaii. And here’s Yokohama! Then on the Pacific. Round trip by Empress to 
... Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and home. Manila: $402 up Tourist Class. 
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“Look, Pop! It’s a Homer!” 


Not last week’s game; not something that happened yesterday: not 
4 PE ) b 


even a minute ago. But right now! Seeing things—miles away —at the 
very instant they happen! That’s the new thrill that television now 
makes possible. 


UT television is destined to do more than this for us. The 
foundation is laid for a whole new industry —careers for 


artists; jobs for hundreds of engineers and thousands of skilled 
workmen making television transmitters and receivers; jobs for 
thousands more selling and servicing this new product and pro- 
viding the raw materials required. These are important possibili- 


ties of television. 


For more than 60 years, General Electric scientists, engineers, and 
workmen have been finding new ways for electricity to serve the 
public —in factory, farm, and home. The new products and 
services made possible by their work have helped to produce the 


steady rise in the living standards of the American people. 


And right now, as television emerges from the laboratory to take 
its place among the accomplished marvels of this age of electric- 
ity, these G-E pioneers are once again creating, not only “More 
Goods for More People at Less Cost,” but also MORE AND 
BETTER JOBS AT HIGHER WAGES. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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